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We welcome our new State of Hawaii 
with a series of articles on art and 
art education, plus a few plugs for 
this ‘Island Paradise” that would do 
justice to any Chamber of Commerce. 
Phyllis Logan Ahern, left, gives us 
her impression of the people who are 
leading the art education program 
and what they are doing, based on a 
recent visit with them. Juanita Kenda 
of the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
tells of their children’s program and shows us examples of 
children’s work from the public and private schools. We 
learn of the activities of the Department of Public Instruction, 
as well as those of the University of Hawaii. Bill Hanson of 
Penn State gives an interpretation of child art and implica- 
tions for the teacher. Ruth Flurry's series on art in the kinder- 
guien and Sister Joanne’s series on art in the high school 
appear in their second installments with this issue. Edna 


Phyllis Logan Ahern 


Juanita Kenda gives the usual Hawaiian greeting to Viktor 


Lowenfeld during the NAEA convention held at Los Angeles. 


Lindemann’s feature, Art and the Home, and Louise Rago’s 
one on Why People Create round out special! articles of 
interest and value to every school level. The regular fea- 
ture pages are up to their usual standard and you will 


find a great deal of thought-provoking ideas in them. 


PHOTO BY EDWARD A. BRENNAN 
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NEWS DIGEST 


Dawn S. Kennedy Passes On We note with sorrow the recent 
death of Dawn S. Kennedy, a highly-respected art educator 
who served her profession in many ways over a wide span of 
time. Chairman of the art department at Alabama College 
for twenty-two years until her retirement in 1956, she was 
a former president of the Southeastern Arts Association and 
held many other importont offices in professional groups. 


Experiment in Art Teaching Financed by a grant of ten 


thousand dollars from the Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, sixteen New York City sixth-graders are 
taking part in an experimental art education program at New 
York University. The sixteen ‘‘average”’ children are being 
taught art under “‘ideal’’ conditions by Angiola Churchill in 
an effort to discover more about creative teaching. Dr. How- 
ard Conant, chairman of the department, is supervising study 


Designer-Craftsmen Survey As a part of its educational 
program for promoting the crafts, the American Craftsmen's 
Council will receive entries for its 1960 exhibition from 
May 27 through September 11. After an opening show in 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, the exhibition will be 
circulated by the American Federation of Arts. The Coun- 
cil’s address is 29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York 


Morton Grossman, former Long Island art teacher and now on 
the staff at Buffalo State, won the Dana Water Color Medal 
at the fifteenth annual exhibition of water colors, prints 
and drawings, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Painting, below, had title “Approaching Fog.” 
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We welcome our fiftieth state with an exhibition of 
the art of Hawaii’s children, selected from public 
and private schools and museum classes by Honolulu 
Academy of Arts from its annual school exhibitions. 


Juanita E. Kenda 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCHWEIKHARD STUDIOS FOR SCHOOL ARTS 


Hew eii’s children exhibit their art 


Statehood has not changed Hawaii's way of life to any 
great extent. We are happy, of course, but most of us are 
living our daily life much the same as always. Our people 
have a great and exciting ethnic and cultural background. 
Our schools are made up of children who are descendants 
of chiefs of old Hawaii, New England missionaries, mer- 


chants and itinerant workers of China, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, India, Mexico, Canada or Kansas. One can- 
not be in Hawaii for any length of time without sensing the 
spirit of Aloha and mutual friendliness, love and tolerance— 
the basis of Hawaii's social integration. We all live to- 
gether harmoniously in these beautiful, lush tropical islands 


Cats, above, a water color by Katsuko Hama, age 17. Walter Tomita, age 10, shows his bicycle in tempera painting below. 
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where the trade winds blow and where each of our islands 
(Oahu, Kauai, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Hawaii, Niihau 
and Kahoolawe) is surrounded by the cool blue-green 
Pacific Ocean. 

Art plays an important role in the lives of our people, 
and the Honolulu Academy of Arts is the focal point for all 
the islands. The Academy was founded by the family of 
Mrs. Charles Montague Cooke, Sr., who gave the land and 
started the museum with her collection of oriental and 


western art. It was dedicated as follows: 


“That our children of many nationalities and races, born far from the 
centers of art, may receive an intimation of their own cultural legacy 
and wake to the ideas embodied in the arts of their neighbors; that 


they may grasp the composite heritage accumulating for the new 
generations of Hawaii; that Hawaiians, Americans, Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Filipinos, North Europeans, South Europeans, and all other 
peoples living here, contacting through the channel of art those deep 
intuitions common to all, may perceive a foundation on which a new 
culture, enriched by all the old strains, may be built in these islands; 
that it may contribute to such understanding and mutual respect; The 
Honolulu Academy of Arts opens its doors to this community, so 
situated that it calls the East the West and the West the East, perhaps 
in happy continuance of that ancient Polynesian custom of exchanging 
the names of close friends."’ (Willowdean Chatterton Handy) 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts has grown over the 
years. It houses a magnificent collection of art numbering 
over 20,000 individual objects gathered through the years 


from the four corners of the earth. The museum is world 


Left, chalk and tempera painting by Mark Nishida, age 6. Right, painting by Tomie Tanaka, age 11. From annual exhibition. 
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Corrine Omara, age 5, of the Hongwanji Mission School outlined the sow in brown tempera and the pigs in orange tempera in 


the effective painting at left. Bob Calhoun, age 5, of the Mokapu School did figures in black and white on wrapping paper. 


Left, below, chalk drawing by Laurie Yonamine, age 8. The tempera at right is by Charlotte Ah Yuen, 11,Kapalama School. 

















Pastel portrait by Wilhelmina Costello, age 18. Work shown 
is from annual exhibition of school art held at the museum. 


renowned for its beauty and few people who see it will ever 
forget it. Often referred to as one of the most beautiful 
museum buildings in the world, the Academy is one of 
Hawaii's proudest possessions. The Academy's educational 
services to Hawaii's people have grown, too, over the years. 
Every school in the islands is invited to use the Academy. 

The educational program is planned in close cooperation 
with Hawaii's public and private schools and has become an 
integral part of the educational training of our young people. 
Of the 133,342 pupils attending Hawaii's schools last year, 
the Academy attracted more than 46,000 visits from stu- 
dents of kindergarten through university age. There are a 
consultant service for teachers, teacher training courses, 
annual art teaching conferences, demonstrations in creative 
art media, films, tours, changing exhibits, slide talks. The 
Lending Collection itself has over 28,000 items that are 
available to schools without charge. 

Every year (in April and May) the Honolulu Academy 
of A\rts sponsors an annual school art show. The Academy's 
staff designs the installations for the exhibit in the five gal- 
leries and two large open courtyards used for the display. 
Schools participate by sending paintings and crafts to the 
museum where a group of qualified judges selects the work 
to be shown. Because of the limited space, each school has a 
quota based on the school enrollment. The exhibition is not 
to foster or exploit any individual child, but to illustrate to 
educators, parents and children what creative work is being 
done in the schools of Hawaii from kindergarten through 
high school and to serve as an inspiration to the thousands of 
children who come to see it. This exhibit is as exciting to the 


Left, painting by Stephen Hirakami, 12. Right, tempera painting of card players by Roy Makino, 13. From exhibition. 
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Painting by Atsuko Murai, 16. As elsewhere in the world, children of Hawaii draw from their own experiences in paintings. 


Left, oil painting by Hiroyasu, age 17, Kaimuke High School. 


child whose work is on view as making a touchdown on a 
football field is to the player. Individual invitations to the 
opening reception are sent to the children, parents, teachers 
and administrators, and the attendance on the first day is 
always over 1,600 people 

During the six weeks of the exhibition, teachers make 


appointments and bring all their children for guided tours. 


Right, Masquerade by Barbara Lai, 9, of Aliiolani School. 


The community at large is also interested in this exhibit, 
and creative work of the children is displayed in store win- 
dows, public libraries and other places at this time; the 
newspapers giving it good coverage on art, news and 
women's pages. Teachers and P.T.A. groups base their 
meetings on the show, and art teaching conferences are de- 


signed around the exhibition. At these meetings, teachers 
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exchange ideas and discuss new techniques and materials 

The Annual School Art Exhibition at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts began over 25 years ago. No prizes 
are awarded and the work is never sold. Outstanding work 
1s requested for our Lending Collection, and traveling 
exhibits after the exhibition closes are assembled upon 
request, going to foreign countries as well as to the other 
forty-nine states. Our children experiment in many different 


areas and with various mediums, with special emphasis on 

















native material such as coral, coconut, fibers, seeds and seed 
pods, grasses, Lauhala, bamboo, lava and many types of 
sea life 


The children of Hawaii express in their work, not 


only the subject and the experiences and customs of their 
daily lives, but equally important, their tremendous heritage 
of various cultural backgrounds, unique to the fiftieth state 


























Opposite page: Huts by Karen Chang, age 17, Hilo High 
School; print by Karen Yoneda, age 12, of Waimanalo Inter- 


mediate School; bus by Ronald Komine, age 18; still life by 
Muriel Lum, age 17. Examples of children’s work shown are 
from annual exhibition of school art held at the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. Public and private schools are included. 


Block print, left, by John Akina, age 18, Farrington High 
School. Pen and dry brush, right, by Glenn Arakaki, age 16, 
Hilo High School. Drawing below, Conrad Craven, age 15. 


Juanita Kenda is head of the creative art section of the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts and directs educational program. 
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Earth and sea mosaic 


Lois T. Horne 


We live on a Pacific Island. It is one of the Hawaiian chain, 
built up 18,000 feet from the sea floor by volcanoes and 
growing coral. Our school is in Honolulu, about halfway 
up the mountains, with the ridge itself above us and the 


Grade Three had 


been discussing how our islands were formed and had 


sprawling city and waterfront below. 


started a collection of the various types of soils, rocks, and 
corals found here on Oahu and on the seven neighbor 
islands. We were struck by the contrast of color, texture, 
and form of the specimens we labelled and displayed in the 
classroom science exhibit. 

There were dishes filled with sand from the many beaches: 
powder-fine, cream-colored sand, soft and clinging, coarser 
sand of shell and coral fragments in mottled tans and egg- 
shell tints and black porous ‘‘sand”’ from the “Big Island’’ 
(Hawaii) which is actually a cinder-like lava pounded into 
small bits by the surf. There were coral, some of it intact 
and intricate, with brittle, tenacious fingers and some smooth- 
ly polished like weather-worn bones. There were jars of 
volcanic earth in a wide range of colors: sharp rust-red, 
bleached-orange, slate gray, ash gray, burnt umber and 
gun metal. 

We discussed the possibilities of using these materials in 
some way to preserve them and to reveal their beauty. The 
final decision was to make a mosaic pattern, using colors 
and textures to create a design which could be used as a 
mural on a dividing wall in the classroom. Suggestions for 
shapes and lines that might be suitable for our findings were 
listed on the blackboard. These were discussed in turn and 
the children concluded, from past experience in making 
collages and other mosaics, that simple geometric or free 
lines and forms would probably be best. Each child 
sketched his pattern on unprinted newsprint and transferred 
it free hand, with a soft pencil, to a cardboard square or 
rectangle. (These were in a wide variety of shapes and 
sizes cut from old packing cartons.) We worked in small 
groups around work tables amply covered with newspapers. 
Our findings, in shallow boxes, wide-topped jars, and cans 
were placed in the center. Weldwood glue, Elmer's, etc. 
were accessible in several small, disposable containers. Our 
oldest bristle brushes were used. 

The designs were created by painting in one space or 
line at a time with a generous amount of glue. The fine ma- 
terials such as gravel and sand were sprinkled freely over this 
area. Excess material was removed by shaking the card- 
board over a clean newspaper and returning the loose por- 
tion to the proper container. Shells, coral fragments and 
small stones were applied to the glued background by hand. 
After the cardboard was covered satisfactorily it was placed 
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Touching up a mosaic made by a third grade class in Hawaii. 


on a flat surface to dry. Mounting the units together on a 


The in- 


dividual mosaics being of many sizes, several combinations 


larger board was like working a jigsaw puzzle. 


were tried before we found a grouping that looked pleasing 
and which fitted with gaps! We liked the irregular outline 
that resulted because it was interesting for the eye to follow 
and the uneven arrangement displayed the individual units 
effectively. 

With a length of manila wrapping paper painted brilliant 
orange as background, the mosaic was hung in place. An 
A deep sense of satisfaction and 
appreciation was achieved in the making of this mosaic. The 


exciting moment for all! 


children could identify each material, locate its geographi- 
cal source and describe how it was formed. They felt the 
textures with their fingers, saw the contrasts of form and color, 
and planned their own designs with these qualities in mind. 

Although each design was conceived individually, we 
discovered that several boys and girls had chosen slanting 
lines. This was due to the discovery that a line which ‘‘went 
this way or that way” was described by the impressive new 
word “‘diagonal.’’ Thus it was that the combined sections 
achieved an uncalculated harmony of line and space. 


Lois T. Horne is related arts teacher-consultant for grades one 
through five, Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu 17, Hawaii. 





The University of Hawaii conducts an art education 
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The lure of the tropics, the reputation of friendly aloha, 
program for teachers in our new state. Similar in the romance of the South Seas all conjure up thoughts and 
many ways to mainland programs, there are cultural pictures in one's imagination of what the newest state, 
Hawaii, must be like. Many of the Island's leading artists 
and educators succumbed to the way of life of the Islands 
after a visit or a sojourn during the war years. These people 
have come from all cultural backgrounds. The unique 
position between East and West has resulted in a beautiful 
merging of Polynesian, eastern and western cultures. Or- 
ganized education, however, both public and private, was 
Robert C. Schuman established in the early part of the nineteenth century. The 


and other differences which make program unique. 
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Teaching teachers to teach in Hawaii 


Art education students of the author (center) enjoy sand casting on the beach. Imagine, he gets paid for work like this! 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN PHOTK 
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Above, pouring plaster for sand casting on the beach. The 
University students below are removing dry form from sand. 


BOTH PHOTOS COURTESY HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
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present schools owe much to the efforts of the early mis- 
There are well over two hundred public schools 
with a staff of more than 5000 teachers extending services to 
pupils. 
best. 

unit administered by the department of public instruction 
All students receive the same benefits. 


sionaries. 


These Island schools show democracy working at its 
All public schools are operated as one educational 


There are about one- 
half as many well-established private schools, substantially 
the same in character as the public schools. 

The role of artists and educators in the Islands has been 
one of vital importance. It is quite likely in a melting-pot 
situation to lose all identifications with past cultural back- 
grounds. The children now in the schools of Hawaii come 
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from predominantly Hawaiian, Chinese, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Korean, Filipino, and Caucasian backgrounds. The 
fusion of contrasting cultural and ethnic origins into Hawaii's 
harmonious populace has contributed uniquely to art educa- 
tion in the Islands. It has been through conscious effort on 
the part of early educators and others interested that a con- 
tinual mutual sharing of the heritage of Hawaii's children 
has been brought about, fostered and encouraged in the 
schools. 

The students in art education at the University of Hawaii 
are participating in methods of practice teaching in a set-up 
The basic 
program is carried on in laboratory-type surroundings at the 
University elementary and high schools 


which might exist in any American community 


The elementary 
and high school students are of all racial extractions, so the 
situation is as normal as possible for the student teacher. 
Each student teacher is assigned to his or her own classroom 
supervisor as well as having the services of the art, music, 
and physical education supervisors. The basic art education 
program includes observation, practice teaching, and intern 
teaching. The art activities include those with creative, 
technical, and esthetic aims. The activities pictured in this 
article are among the favorites: sand casting and those 
activities correlated with work dealing with various ethnic 
groups. Here a favorite is tapa type design and printing 
of the Hawaiians. The ideals of the arts, respect for one 
another, and the sharing of the freedom of the American 
way of life are carried on in this small but ethnically varied 


state in a way that we believe is basic for world harmony 


Robert C. Schuman is supervisor of art education, University of 
Hawaii; previously taught in New York and Hawaii schools. 


Practice Teacher with children engaged in tapa paper design. 





A leading mainland art educator visits our new state 
and brings us her impressions of the institutions and 
people influencing its art and its art education. 
She reports very favorably on this island paradise. 


Phyllis Logan Ahern 


As | collected ‘‘on the spot’ material for this article, the 
Pacific Ocean sang its siren song right outside my window 
at the Hawaiian Village Hotel; the fascinating, ceaseless 
song with the rhythm of a flawless symphony that only 
oceans sing. Our fiftieth state—unquestionably a paradise, 
our new land of magic, with pink clouds, fishermen, waves 
leaping as the Matson liners glide along, and gleeful tour- 
ists crowding the shops. Somehow, | couldn't help but thank 
Princess Pauahi, who apparently had one desire—to advance 
the welfare of her people, and provide training for the chil- 
dren of Hawaii. In her will she provided that the lands be 
held in trust and developed and managed to provide income 
for building and operating two schools in the islands, dedi- 
cated to educating Hawaii's children. Until 1848 all 
Hawaiian lands were owned by the king That year was 
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Leading ladies of Hawaiian art education. Juanita Kenda, 
left, and Lurene van Piera, right. “Hula Dancers’’ below is 
by Jane Akamine, age 8, of Kauvlawela Elementary School. 


ART AND ART EDUCATION IN HAWAII 


marked by the Great Mahele, a land division by King 
Kamehameha Ill, which established individual ownership 
of land. Most of the lands granted to members of the 
Kamehameha family descended to Princess Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop, the last survivor of that family. My hope is that 
Hawaii will become recognized for its past achievements 
and will be aided in making its dreams come true; so that 
the brown-eyed, dark-haired, straight-backed Hawaiian 
boys and girls, with the most gentle smiles in the world, 
will take their rightful place in our busy, complicated world 

Two ladies who have put blood pressure into the art 
education program of these islands are Lurene H. van 
Piera, director of art education for the Department of Public 
Instruction, and Juanita Kenda, head of the creative art 
section, Honolulu Academy of Arts. Mrs 
taught art for thirty years in Hawaii. Her two sons have 
moved to the mainland, but she stays on. In her words, ‘‘I 
love the children of Hawaii, my job, and | love ‘Hawaii 
Nei’."’ The art program starts off strong in the kindergarten. 
It can be seen that the many cultures and backgrounds con- 
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van Piera has 


tribute richly to expression The meaningful activities of the 
islands are utilized by the children in freely expressing with 
paints and brushes their world about them. One of their 


unique expressions is ‘‘I'm finding for my brush."" Mrs. van 





“Hukilau,” by Glenn Chung, age 7, Kamehameha Prepara- 
tory School, done in poster paint. Below, a teacher’s work- 
shop. Staff members of Department of Public Instruction, the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, and the University of Hawaii 
work closely together in conducting workshops for teachers. 
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Piera directs the program for 133,342 pupils from kinder- 
garten to grade twelve. There are seventy-five art teachers in 
secondary schools, and 2,649 elementary classroom teachers 
teaching in self-contained classrooms. Mrs. van Piera has 
field assistants in four districts, Oahu, Kauai, Maui, and 
Hilo, who supervise and act as consultants. Together they 
plan workshops when teachers or any of the 260 principals 
request them. Materials are sent by barge to all of the 
islands. The art director always travels by air. 

Mrs. van Piera and her assistants demonstrate with chil- 
dren in classrooms, provide art films, give budget aid, work 
with the PTA, talk to faculties and lecture to university 
student teachers. Individual teachers receive help on 
curriculum problems and receive instruction in various art 
areas such as ceramics. Books and magazines and exhibit 
materials are loaned. The staff works with architects in 
planning art rooms for secondary schools, and organizes art 
exhibitions for individual rooms and meetings as well as an 
annual school exhibition. Working closely with the Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts, gifted children are given assistance 
through scholarships to the Academy, which has professional 
standards and G.I. Bill of Rights accommodations. Others 
have been given scholarships to mainland schools 

The other leading lady of the islands is Juanita Kenda, 
who is in charge of the educational program for the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, largest single department within the 
Academy. Mrs. Kenda (who has a separate article in this 
issue of School Arts) lists among the community services 
provided by her department: creative art classes for young 
people—kindergarten through high school, classes for 
mothers and pre-school children, courses for teachers, courses 


for adults, and consultant services for teachers and adminis- 


Kindergarten children of the Royal Elementary School with their new mural. Author fell in love with these gentle smiles. 


PHOTO BY RAYMOND M. SATO 





trators. The department conducts a summer school, prepares 


traveling art exhibitions, provides lectures for community 
groups, conducts art teachers’ conferences, plans television 
shows on request, assists with the student-teacher program of 
the University of Hawaii, and works closely with the art 
director of the state. The Honolulu Academy of Arts 
sponsored the state art director under a Mclnery Foundation 
grant for four years until the territory was able to get legis- 
lative action to incorporate this job. 

The Honolulu Academy of Arts is definitely one of the 
major museums in America and its reputation therefore adds 
great prestige to Hawaii. It is also a tourist attraction of 
first importance, providing one of the never-to-be-forgotten 
mornings in the life of the author, who could have stayed 
on and on relaxing in the cool splendor of island beauty 
with the melody of the birds outside drifting through the 
windows. The Academy gives the public without charge 
the opportunity to see some of the great accomplishments of 
the past as well as what is being done in the arts today. It 
is the only outlet for this kind of experience in Hawaii, and 
is a significant channel for the understanding of man and his 
culture in all parts of the world from remote times to the 
present. The Academy offers instruction both from the his- 
With children, it 
explores and develops their capacities to express themselves 
Its teacher-training program helps lift the standards of educa- 
tion in Hawaii's schools 


torical and the creative points of view 


For artists, including musicians 
and dancers, the Academy offers the outlet of performance, 
and for the public an opportunity to see and hear what 
might not otherwise be available 

The Academy's library and research facilities offer advice 
and information to the public in matters of identification, 
taste, decoration, architecture, landscape design, creative 
processes, and so on. The Oriental library, for example, is 
one of the most complete sources for the study of Oriental 
culture in the western world. The Academy's publications 
set a high standard in the field and are of wide interest. The 
Honolulu Academy of Arts exists for the people of Hawaii. 
A private corporation, its collections include painting, 
sculpture, furniture, textiles, and examples of primitive cul- 
tures such as that of the Pacific Island's people. 

The University of Hawaii has active teacher-training 
programs. Robert Schuman, art supervisor of the university 
schools and instructor of art education at the University, has 
“come up through the ranks’’ of classroom teacher on several 
of the islands before his connection with the University. Mr. 
Schuman (who has an article in this issue of School Arts) 
and his wife are both active in public and parochial school 
activities. The author first saw him taking his five girls to 
summer school for the Honolulu Academy summer program 
As they hopped out of the car they were all dressed in red 
and white muus—all identical—as this way he finds 
them easily when it is time to go home! His facilities at the 
University are spacious, and materials are plentiful. There is 
a wealth of raw materials available everywhere for use in the 


art classes. Coconuts, shells, interesting woods, nuts, seeds, 
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“Picking Pineapples,” Lino cut by Dolores Mathews, age 11, 
of Academy classes. Below, “Lei Women,” linoleum print by 
Leatrice Tsuda, age 16, student of Farrington High School. 


berries, stones, and palm growths make interesting contribu- 
tions to the classroom. ‘When | ask for contributions from 
home, | get a host of strange things,"’ remarked Mr. Schuman, 
as he showed me through cupboard alter cupboard of jar 
glasses filled with unique natural belongings of the Islands 
How | wished | had just one cupboard of his treasures. What 
texture and effects one could get! He believes that art is 
everywhere and first of all—right outside! 

The wonderful out-of-doors makes sand sculpture quite 
exciting. | watched his co-eds do strong, honest creations 
while the sun beat down on us 100 degrees strong, it seemed 
—yet all of the thermometers rated only 83 degrees! Teach- 
ers from classrooms join the student teachers during the 


summer sessions. Here by firsthand observation they pre- 
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The Honolulu Academy of Arts attracts many children to the 
classes held there. Below, a summer session class working 
outdoors in the St. Francis Court, Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


pare for their next year's teaching in a self-contained class- 
room. A strong feature of the teacher-training program is 
the close cooperation between Mr. Schuman and Mr. Bill 
Schorb, classroom supervisor. Both work side by side in 
setting up a good situation for the student teachers to ob- 
serve. The classroom is grouped so that ten students work on 
art while others do other things. This helps provide a pro- 
gram with more attention given to each student. 

Among the prominent artists in Hawaii is Claude Horan, 
Island sculptor, and professor of art at the University of 


Hawaii. Two of his ceramic pieces were exhibited at the 
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Second International Exhibition of Ceramics under the 
auspices of the Academie Internationale de la Ceramique 
at Ostend. Photos of his work appeared in Design Quarterly, 
number 42-43, published by the Wolker Art Center at 
Minneapolis. He majored in ceramics at San Jose State 
College, where he received his M.A. degree, and taught 
there as well as at the California College of Arts and Crafts 
before coming to the University of Hawaii. For the past 
three years he has been part owner and design consultant 
of Ceramics Hawaii, Ltd., a firm specializing in the produc- 
tion of custom-designed art ware, light fixtures, and archi- 
tectural units. The major portion of his work is done in stone- 
ware and formed on the potter's wheel. He sometimes uses 
the local volcanic cinders, both as grog in the clay and as a 
glaze constituent. In speaking of his work, he said that he 
often chooses a decorative technique first and lets it influ- 
ence the final design. He feels that an awareness of form 
should be the potter's first concern, with decoration following 


Phyllis Logan Ahern was supervisor of art at Tucson, and 
director of the art education program at the University of 
Arizona before accepting her present position as assistant 
professor of arts and industries at San Francisco State 
College. She served on the council of Pacific Arts, and 
has had art programs on both radio and television stations. 


Ceramic pieces by Claude Horan, one of Hawaii’s sculptors. 
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“Drawing.” The small child often expresses his personal experiences forcefully and clearly in his own terms and ways. 


Bill Hanson 


Uncluttered by the sophistication of the adult world, 
the chila abstracts from his surroundings only that 
which he needs to formulate a vital visual image. 
The teacher has a delicate role in understanding him. 


Child art /awareness and communication 


Unaware of the techniques of oppression in his environment, 
the small child often expresses his personal experiences 
forcefully and clearly in his own terms. Protected by child- 
hood, he perceives adult “‘reality’’ but as a haze. Therefore 
he creates visual configurations representing what has mean- 
ing for child-purposes. Forms are often presented in direct 
and forceful combinations of plan and elevation. Colors 
are intensely symbolic rather than merely descriptive. The 
world abstracted from is the world of inner-outer relatedness. 

With increased age comes increased awareness. The 
march of restrictions begins. With agonizing impact the 
social environment moves in as a dense, enveloping field 


Smothered by adult pressures to conform, the rich, natural 
strength of the child ebbs; the grasp of events slips forever 
from his control. The vital but ordered world of childhood is 
replaced by convention, convenience and stereotypes mas- 
querading as “‘fact."’ These various levels of adult limitation 
seize first place in a system of imprecise but alluring goals. 
We have all known the unrest of adolescence. The life- 
consuming chase to conquer the socio-cultural landscape has 
begun. Pseudo competition in school and outside of school 
replaces family interdependence and love. Propaganda, 
from movie and comic love to national opportunism and 
world delusion occludes the once ‘‘felt’’ natural structure of 
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“1 am in the kangaroo’s den.” 


Oneness with nature and fellow man is 
Only in the 
structural re-evaluation of a still too timidly scientific age 
can the once-child find patterns of order and coherence. 
Here, within limitations, areas of nature have the dignity of 
sense, and the remembered interdependence of child and 
parent fits into an expanding pattern of a seemingly limitless 
but ordered universe. But often such scientific knowledge is 
applied only to certain narrow areas of man's doings. The 
larger, more inclusive areas remain in chaos. 

As a part of this frame of reference the child moves into 


adulthood. As a human being his nature is simply to trans- 


being human. 


crushed in a landslide of contradictions. 


act the business of being human. The environment, both 
within the organism and without, structures the individual. In 
social communication the individual structures other in- 
dividuals and in the process structures himself. As the child 
grows older, perception-communication becomes increas- 
ingly pregnant with personal and social disaster if his aware- 
ness is not acute. The child is aware to a degree. The adult 
must develop an awareness of being aware, and then— 
awareness of awareness of awareness. . . . 

The structure of individual development is analogous in 
certain respects to the development of the race. 
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Man as 


Children, like creative adults, recognize the fact that pictures have the right to pretend. 


artist has extended simple space systems into complex 
systems to communicate visually a developing awareness of 
the ever-changing human nature. Shadowing the race 
pattern as a whole, children today express environmental 
relationships through similarly developing picturing systems. 
In the beginning there is no frame of reference for whatever 
forms are created. The art of the cave knows no picture 
frame. It spreads over all available surface. In a like manner 
the child artist does not recognize the edge of his paper but 
He does not de- 
“up” or ‘down’ but may consider any 


crayons onward over the table surface. 
termine clearly 
position on available paper or wall space as an acceptable 
spot for an image. He overlaps figures. He does not relate 
them in a common space. Later the child invents a more 
consistent spatial world, but it is far from the sophisticated 
‘realism’ demanded by the photo-conscious modern adult. 
Likewise it is far from the interdependence of space and time 
symbolized by the cubist painters. The child records his 
Like 


the primitive, he knows not awareness of systems as such 


inner-outer world from a less detached point of view. 


but only the necessity for description of vital events. 
In his drawings, the part must do for the whole. A man 
may be represented as a circle with simple lines sufficing as 








legs. Later, as the child matures, dots for eyes will be 
added, as will be color marks symbolizing mouth, nose, 
hair, clothes, fingers. Like the primitive artist, the child will 
emphasize by exaggeration of size, color and placement, 
things which are important to his purposes. 
out that which is not essential. 


He will leave 
The child and the primitive 
abstract from their surroundings only that which they need 
to formulate a vital visual image. They are not interested 
in extraneous detail of light and shade. They are aware. 
But they are not aware of being aware. For them the image 
is as real as the thing it represents. The image is the object. 
They abstract, but they are unaware of the process of ab- 
stracting as a process. The visual world of the child is a 
There is this similarity between the child's 
first sculptured snowman and the Venus of Willendorf. At 
this temporary point in artistic development the image has 
power, it lives. In education, art for children and adults can 
become a way of visual communication—a road of investiga- 


world of magic. 


tion, discovery. It can become the making of images to 
convey what is real to the individual; tracing his past mani- 
fold experiences and projecting in organized color-forms 
the need for the new searches to come. 

Every child comes to a painting situation with a thousand- 
fold unique and individual experiences of living, dynami- 


cally imprinted within an active and growing body. Each 


day of his life, in patterns of play and living, he searches out 
a personal pathway of becoming a meaningful part of “his” 
world. He responds to a myriad of contacts—events and 
symbols of events. This personal way of looking at things 
is the beginning of his painting. From this source which is 
the life process itself, he will draw the will to create the 
needed images: animals, friends, trees, volcanoes, snakes, 
planets, etc. On paper he will present ‘‘abstractions’’ from 
the world that he alone has experienced and must come to 
terms with. Once symbolized in vibrant color-form, some- 
thing of this private world can be shared with others. In his 
sharing process comes the need for self and group evaluation 
of personal worlds of expression. Bonds of interdependence 
weave between child and child, child and teacher. This 
‘felt’ interdependence is the source of the love which comes 
with the understanding that children strive to comprehend 
their environment in the terms of their own child purposes. 
Their symbols represent their need to domesticate those 
aspects of their lives fiercely touched but dimly understood 

Once this is realized the group structure congeals and, 
in a sense, each member of the class becomes the ‘‘teacher.”’ 
There is a constant ‘‘cross-pollination’’ of purposes. In an 
open exchange of viewpoints, personal ideas merge to 
become group ideas. They brush open the individual's 


silent self. The inner riches of each unique human life stand 


“We are working together.” Felt bonds of interdependence weave between child and child, and between child and teacher. 








forth with wondrous differences. With such purpose, the only 
positive discipline, self-discipline, the rhythmic self-ordering 
of activity, comes into being. Once experiences are stated 
visually and shared, each member of the group soon finds 
his way of looking at life enlarged. He can peer through 
the consciousness of others. 

Caught up in all this activity, the teacher must steer a 
complex ship through a thickly populated sea. He must 
provide the solutions to the countless tiny problems which 
punctuate ‘‘creative doing’ with the erraticness of whitecaps 
He finds the hidden rocks and makes 


the successful voyage possible. However, he does not steer 


in an active ocean. 


the ship, nor is he the engine. To overstep would be ruinous. 
At best he is the 
‘great provider’’ who builds an environment rich with the 
possibilities for creation. 


The teacher is in a delicate position. 


He must insure the proper variety 
of paints, paper, brushes, mixing palettes, water containers, 
and their immediate availability. The physical set-up of the 
room must function unseen and unheralded. Like a good 
foundation, it is below ground, hidden. 

Further, the teacher must applaud the game try, the tiny 
success—call group attention to the fact that Jimmy has 
mixed a soft, light blue for a sky instead of using the harsh 
blue from the paint jar. He must cheer the fact that Janey 
does not scrub her brush across the paper but paints purpose- 
fully. He must not be disturbed when he does not know the 
difference between a Brontosaurus and a Tyrannosaurus 
and eight-year-old John does. He must realize the urgency 
of Pam's need to know what seagulls’ eggs are like and 
provide suggestions that will make her search as successful 
as possible. No slight answers will be accepted by children. 
Truth is the request, be it the truth of seagull eggs or the truth 
of inner imaginative worlds known only to the creative. 

There can be brilliant fireworks in a daytime sky—not 
because people shoot the skyrockets at noonday but because 
it makes a better picture to have exciting things in the sky 
instead of “just blue."’ Children, like creative adult artists, 
recognize that pictures have the right to be “real pretend- 
ings." The dull 
‘truths’ which adults communicate in ponderous books 
A child-world often demands 
truths unto itself, welds object and action into indivisible 
visual units. Children are purpose minded rather than object 
minded. Over-attention to the surface look of “things” 
destroys this natural way of creating. 


In fact, this is their outstanding purpose. 


undergo vibrant change. 


These thoughts perhaps suggest a source for a better 
education, the possibility of a whole education and a whole 
child. At the core are the myriads of individuals with their 
very personal experiences and needs. Each one searches 
for love, relatedness, and so searches for rich communication 
with the known and unknown levels of environment: self, 
others, and all surrounding objects and things. All must 
use symbols: the visual brain images we call “reality,”’ 
marks from a brush, musical sounds, the spoken word, num- 
bers; but all certainly cannot need to say the ‘‘same’’ things 


at the ‘‘same"’ time and in the ‘‘same" way. It is unique 
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personal worlds that must be ordered, for creativity is born 
from the rich levels of human difference, and art seems the 
human attitude that can joyfully accept the manifold levels 
of human difference, and guide them freely into sequential 
relationships. Art becomes an integrator of personalities 
The teacher, then, can strive to enrich and 
encourage the many different human directions toward inter- 
dependence. Creative curiosity becomes the core of learn- 
ing. And through maturing transformations the creative 
child can become the embryo of the creative adult 


and societies. 


Bill Hanson has had a varied experience as art teacher and 
designer, and is currently teaching design at Pennsylvania 
He is working on a special project for 
Everyday Art magazine. Photographs shown are by author. 


State University. 


“In an open exchange of viewpoints.” There is a constant 
cross-pollination of purposes, personal ideas become group 
ones. Art becomes an integrator of personalities and an 


integrator of societies. The teacher encourages process. 





Done two years apart, these interpretations of ‘Mary, Star of the Sea” show growth from sentimental to dynamic expression. 


Toward meaningful 


Sister M. Joanne 


Teen-agers need only a challenge! My experiences described 
here are those with high school students; but from long con- 
tact with younger children | know junior high and elementary 
groups would indeed profit by similar creative activities 
adapted to each age level. Briefly, the challenge is one 
of discipline and of freedom. A paradox? Judge for your- 
self. In September my first year students, freshmen by and 
large, are usually given as a first problem something like: 
“Draw with crayon (one color) your conception of ‘Mary, 
the Star of the Sea’.’’ Possibly the only stimulation is a brief 
discussion of the meaning of ‘“Mary'’—"‘Star of the Sea,"’and 
we ask, ‘“How is Mary our guide or star on this sea of life?” 
Then the students are at liberty to draw as they wish on a 


creative expression 


Meaningful expression implies discipline as well as 
freedom. The function of the teacher is to challenge 
and stimulate the student so that he achieves both. 
Author discusses her approach to teen-age students. 


twelve-by-eighteen paper. When all are finished the papers 
are turned in and put away, but no further comments are 
made 

My observation is that the majority may not have been 
exposed to the Russian icons, to the sculpture and illuminated 
manuscripts of the medieval times, to the serigraphs and 
The 


taste is for sweet sentimental depictions of the Madonna 


other contemporary images of the Saints in general. 


So drawing number one is a definite ‘‘go"’ signal to relate 
discussions, research, and actual creative activities to mean- 
ingful expression. At the end of the year or maybe even 
three years later, when they have completely forgotten about 


it, the same problem is given again. The adolescent of today 
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would call it a ‘sneaky’ thing, but every student is surprised 
and rewarded by seeing the two papers displayed side by 
side shouting how each individuol has improved in freedom 
of meaningful expression through discipline. 

In my opinion, the sure method of developing meaningful 
creative expression is to introduce as many different kinds 
of tools and materials as possible, always challenging the 
students to find others we have not yet tried. In the begin- 
ning we may often encourage drawing with string, using cut 
paper, and experimenting with chalk. Although elementary 
children have used crayon so often, the freshman is really 
awed when challenged by a quick demonstration of ‘‘sixteen 
ways’ of using crayon expressively and then told to ‘‘dis- 
cover’ still different ways of using it effectively. In the spring- 
time when the miracles of nature tempt us out-of-doors to 
sketch trees at first hand we come back to the art room and 
produce trees that say much more than “'l am just a tree.” 

Different students express different moods of different 
trees in diferent ways. Last spring one drew her tree with 
colored crayons, then pressed with a hot iron on the reverse 
side; another did an ink sketch; one painted directly in en- 
caustic (crayon melted in muffin tins on the electric hot plate). 
Still another dropped crayon shavings on a piece of news- 
print, placed a piece of newspaper on top of this, and applied 
a hot iron, thereby producing two magic trees, one in reverse 
on the newsprint. A\n original development of the encaustic 
method was the drawing of a tree with the heated flat end 
of the crayon, thereby giving the effect of little dots of color 
all over the tree form. Still others did expressive trees by 
the “‘etching"’ and the “‘batik’’ methods. 

A crayon etching may be likened to scratchboard tech- 
nique. First, one covers the entire surface with crayon pressed 
quite hard into the grain of the paper; the colors may be put 
on at random or the areas somewhat controlled. Next talcum 


powder is rubbed into the entire surface with the fingers. 
Ordinarily wax crayon resists or throws off a liquid like 
paint or ink applied over it, but the powder restores the ad- 
hering power. A coat of black tempera paint (or any other 
chosen color) is then brushed over the entire surface, and 
when that is dry the design is ‘‘etched"’ or scratched with any 
suitable tool. “‘Batik’’ or crayon resist is a technique famil- 
iar to almost every elementary child. The principle kept in 
mind is that wax resists or throws of liquid, and if black ink 
or water color is used as a wash over the undercoat of crayon, 
one must remember that all uncrayoned areas and all spots 
where the crayon has not been rubbed heavily into the paper 
will be black (or other color chosen). 

Trees, designs, or most anything may be given a new and 
expressive look, by placing the paper over flat-textured 
material like burlap, old yearbooks, screen, rough plaster 
walls, and myriads of other objects, which the challenged 
student will find if given sufficient liberty. Our early draw- 
ings are done by dropping a piece of string about two yards 
long on the table or desk, then rearranging with a specific 
idea in mind. Once the student arrives at a satisfactory 
design, a piece of newsprint may be placed over it carefully 
and a rubbing made by using the side of the crayon and 
pressing the paper with greater pressure where the string lies, 
thereby defining with character all its own the continuous- 
line string drawing. To add interest the paper may be lifted 
of and different areas colored with crayon by using varying 


pressure over materials for texture rubbings described above. 


Sister M. Joanne, S.N.D., is director of art, Central Catholic 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, and was previously art super- 
visor for the Toledo Diocese. She is nationally known 
for her former work as education chairman of the Catholic 
Art Association and as author of several art publications. 


After sketching trees in the out-of-doors, students return to the art room to produce trees that are more than “just trees.” 
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A plan, selected from student designs by their own committee, was erected in three-quarter scale with the help of others. 


Children plan new homes and neighborhoods 


Plans for community improvement developed by best 
professional planners are fruitless without adults 
who understand and support them. In making their 


own plans, children learn how to evaluate proposals. 


Have you questioned whether it is really possible for junior 
high school students to design their own homes? 
have, this will reassure you that it can be done. 


If you 
Here is an 
account of some youngsters in this age group who have not 
only designed their homes, but also their neighborhood. 

In a Buffalo, New York school a comprehensive home 
design project was conducted in which all children from 
grades six, seven and eight tried their hand at planning 
everything from pint-sized apartments to large scale homes. 
While the art teacher provided abundant illustrative material 
along with her discussions of what goes into making a well- 
designed home, the students brought in a wealth of rich 
supplemental material. In fact, the gathering of information 


Edna Meibohm Lindemann 


and materials relative to the project became so absorbing it 
soon grew to include classroom teachers and parental efforts 
too. The project began with an analysis of the children’s 
neighborhood. What was its present condition as others 
looked at it? How did the visitor or the stranger see it? 
How did the City Planner view it? Might any dramatic 





changes be anticipated? What simple, direct or functional 
improvements could be instituted that would make the area 
a better, more desirable community in which to live? 

With these questions in mind, the City Planning Bureau 
was contacted and their plans for community improvement 
studied. The Planning Bureau sent the youthful ‘“‘architects’’ 
charts dramatizing some of their schemes for neighborhood 
improvements. There was the plan, for example, of creating 
superblocks in which “open green space is the focal center 
of community life, not the by-product of street and build- 
ing arrangement."’ Just how the planned superblock 
structure was derived from the existing gridiron pattern was 
made clear by two diagrams. One diagram showed how, 
through the elimination of the central street and adjoining 
properties on that street, a lorge public open green area was 
created. With the creation of the green area, streets that 
formerly had crossed the center street now became lanes, 
serving only a limited number of homes. 

The City Planners indicated also how planned super- 
blocks could lead to planned neighborhoods. Several super- 
blocks could be knit together by the continuous open green 
areas which they provided and then fringed by a major city 
or regional thoroughfare. The children caught the implica- 
tion that city or neighborhood development must be done in 
terms of complete community units, each having its own 
facilities for homes, recreation, school, worship, business and, 
in some cases, industry. From the neighborhood analysis, 
new thoughts and dreams emanated as to how they might 
live in their community. And out of their thoughts and 
dreams grew plans. These plans were created by each 
child for himself and his family. Dreams, yes, but dreams 
envisioned in terms of a specific neighborhood in a specific 
town, for a specific family and carefully calculated to 


Some of the children’s completed cardboard models of homes 
were arranged to simulate a part of the superblock scheme. 


interpret a forward-thinking City Planning Committee's 
schemes to the city’s younger generation. 

The children’s plans finally were drawn carefully to 
scale on graph paper, models of the homes were built very 
simply out of cardboard, and some of the completed models 
were arranged to simulate a part of the superblock scheme. 
Here was a fairly clear epitome of neighborhood planning 
and one that a junior high youth could readily understand. 

From among the several classes participating in this study 
of home and community planning at the time, a committee of 
children was selected to choose a model home plan that they 
thought provided the way they would most like to live in their 
“new neighborhood. The boy whose plan was finally 
selected became “‘architect'’ of a model home which a 
student “‘builder,”’ a student “interior designer’ and a 
student “landscape architect’ helped develop. The model 
was constructed with the help of the industrial arts teacher 
and his classes. Since the model was designed and built 
on a three-fourths scale and was made both stable and 
sturdy, it later became a very welcome playhouse for the 
kindergarten children. 

Once more the moral of the story then: yes, junior high 
youngsters can design their own homes and even their own 
neighborhood! 


Dr. Edna Meibohm Lindemann is associate professor of art, 
State University of New York College of Education, Buffalo, 
where she teaches courses in home and community planning. 


She is working on a campus design project for the college. 





The teacher need not choose between creativity and 
good housekeeping. Planning and patience on the 
part of the teacher, and practice and cooperation 
on the part of the children will achieve both ends. 


Ruth Flurry 


Creativity, plus good housekeeping Many “new,” 
and I'm afraid even more “old,” teachers feel that art in 
kindergarten means making a choice between creativity 
and good housekeeping. ‘‘l would like to let my children do 
creative art work, but my principal expects us to keep our 


rooms neat.’ Have you ever heard this? Or, perhaps the 


more honest statements: ‘‘| know children need the oppor- 
tunity to do creative art work, but it’s so messy . . . and | just 
can't stand to live ina messy room!"’ A\rt in the kindergarten 
does not have to mean creativity versus good housekeeping; 
it can and should be creativity plus good housekeeping. Of 
course, this does not just happen—as is true about other 
phases of creativity and art. No, it takes planning and 
patience on the part of the teacher: it takes practice and co- 
operation on the part of the children 


But this is living 
together. 


This is reponse plus responsibility; creativity plus 
good housekeeping. 

The teacher's plan for providing materials must be 
imaginative and creative. Even in what seems a routine 
matter, the color-book stencil proves less satisfactory than 
the free-hand approach. Why? Because persons are 
involved and the same plan, even if environments were 
identical, would not ‘‘fit'’ each individual and group. So, 
experiment, plan, try out, re-plan until you find the way 
that ‘‘fits’’ you and your children best. But, since oppor- 
tunity for creativity does not mean freedom from help and 
sharing of experience, here is the sharing of one teacher's 
planning experience with the various media which seem 
appropriate for Kindergarten 


Clay* When received (usually in 25 lb. blocks), make into 
fist-sized balls and place lightly in a container. A crock 
might be used, but often its shape makes for difficulty in 





* These materials | would supply every day plus at least one other, 
as soon as | felt comfortable doing so. Later | might increase the 
number to five. More than this might create tension, without help. 
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Clay balls on trays are placed where children will use them. 


KINDERGARTEN ART 


getting to balls at the bottom. A glavanized garbage can, 
having a top and straight-down sides, is very satisfactory. In 
either case, the clay balls should be covered with a heavy, 
dampened towel Two such containers are convenient so 
that the clay which has been used may be allowed to soak 
for a day or two before being used again! 

When the clay has been used and is to be re-used, 
smooth into a ball, punch a hole in it with the thumb, fill 
partially with water and close over before replacing in 
container. Kindergarten children can make the ball and 
punch the hole after each usage, but it needs an adult hand 
to get the right amount of water enclosed in the ball so that 
it won't leak out and make a small lake at the bottom of the 
container. Rather than have the container of clay available 
to small children, it is better to place a tray with a few balls, 
covered with a small, damp towel, on the tables where the 
children will work. About four to a standard-sized kinder- 
garten table seem adequate 

The entire work table should be covered with a cleaning 
bag, oil cloth or newspaper—if the table top is not of the 
stain-resistant type. A thick pad of newspaper at each 
place makes a satisfactory and easily disposed-of work 
surface. An all-paper-covered work area makes the job of 
cleaning up simple enough for the children to do themselves 
The bottom-surface paper can be rolled, beginning at one 
end and including the pads at each place, so that all bits 
of clay are enclosed and find their way to the trash can 
rather than being tracked about on the floor. One caution: 
the clay balls must be of good workable consistency without 
sticky spots to cling to and tear the paper. 
whatever the work surface, a dough-like consistency is 
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necessary for satisfactory manipulation, and each ball 
should be checked to see that the water in the thumb-hole 
has been absorbed since last used. 

A few very simple clay-working tools, similar to manicure 
orange sticks, can stimulate interesting ‘‘textured’’ surfaces 
on clay. Objects that are to be kept and allowed to dry 
can be placed on trays. If these trays are metal, they can be 
placed on the radiator and the “‘drying’’ process speeded up. 
The child's name can be written on the object with a sharp- 
pointed pencil or clay-working tool. 

Clay figures can be painted with thick tempera (even 
thicker than that used for paper work). A paint basket or 
box (See section on Tempera) placed on a table provides a 
good work area for this job. If a coat of clear varnish is 
applied when the paint is quite dry, the color does not rub 
off and the shiny surface gives something of the appearance 
of a glaze. The application of the varnish might well be 
done by the teacher. This avoids the waste which occurs 
when the brush is put back into the varnish after covering 
surfaces of several different colors. Also children are in- 
clined to ‘‘rub’’ with the varnish brush and destroy the clear- 
cut color pattern which may be one of the best features of the 
figure or object. 


Tempera paints * These can be bought in powder or 
liquid form. Powder involves time for mixing, but it is easier 
to keep from getting thinned out in the container-washing 
process. And containers usually need to be cleaned off, if 
not completely washed, every day. Paint-caked tops and 
muddy paints are neither appealing to look at or conducive 
to good work habits. Paints should be mixed to the con- 


sistency of cream to insure bright, opaque color. It is easier 
to add a little water at the last minute than to thicken with 
powder. It is also better to mix paints the day before their 
use, avoiding a granular quality which may occur if used 
immediately. Small screw-top jars which can be shaken, 
And left- 
over paint can be put in these jars and evaporation avoided 
As a rule, a week's supply of paint can be mixed at one 
time and kept in this way without caking. 

Plastic glasses, having the advantage of being non- 
breakable, make very good containers for paint-ready-to-be- 
used. If kept in a wire basket, a paper-padded box top or a 
soft drink carton, they are easily carried about and less apt to 
tip over. A container of this kind placed at the side of an 
easel (on a small table or up-turned apple box) makes it 
possible for two children to use the same set of paints and 
does away with the difficult job of keeping easel trays clean. 
Such a stand between two easels will make it possible for 
four children to use the same paints. 


milkshake fashion, are very usable for mixing. 


If the floor of the room 
is not the all-purpose, wipe-up-with-a-rag type, it is advis- 
able to have a small linoleum rug or piece of linoleum 
under the easels. This is especially desirable if the paints 
are on a stand at the side of the easel. 


a bit from container to paper! 


It's very easy to drip 
If easels are not available, 
tables or floors can be used, if covered. Here again the 
non-tip box or basket for paint containers saves much un- 
happiness and unnecessary housekeeping. 

Six to eight colors with a brush for each color offer good 
variety. A container of water for rinsing in case of mistake 
might also hold several brushes of different size or shape for 
variation of line. (Usually only the large brushes are pro- 
vided at the beginning of the year, encouraging big, free 
strokes.) Brushes suggested are long-handled with bristles 
one-half to three-quarters inch wide. Small brushes of one- 
quarter and one-eighth inch width might be included later. 
(Note: these brushes are desirable, but if they prove too 
expensive, tempera need not be abandoned—smaller- 
handled ten-cent-store enamel brushes can be used effective- 
ly.) 

Newsprint eighteen by twenty-four inches is best for 
regular use. Different textured construction or drawing 
paper might be also used. The small-print ad section of the 
daily paper provides an interesting background, as do the 
pastel colors of construction paper. Aprons should be avail- 
Old shirts worn backwards serve 
quite well and cover more completely even than some 
aprons. The only disadvantage to the shirts is the thinness 
of the material which sometimes allows paint to soak through. 
A small 
mop, dampened and resting in a bucket, can be used to mop 
up the floor under the easels. 


able to protect clothes 


Children can help in the clean-up process 


A sponge is fun to use and 
most efficient in wiping off the easels or tables. And an 


Portable paints, arranged in a container hard to tip over. 





Left, one stand serves four children; plastic glasses won’t break. Right, finger-paint pictures may be set to dry on a rack. 


easel wiped off at the end of the work time is easier to clean 
and easier to live with the rest of the day. 
placed to soak in a jar of water. 


Brushes can be 
However, they should be 
washed out, not allowed to stand over night, and placed 
with bristles up in a jar or other container. If you have two 
sets of plastic glasses, you can save on washing time by 
allowing one set to soak in a bucket of water over night. The 
children can help with this washing-up process, but often the 
teacher may feel that their limited time at school is better 
spent in other activities than in too-prolonged clean-up 
demands. A folding, wooden clothes-drying rack is a good 
device for taking care of somewhat unwieldy paint pictures 
This takes care of the pictures without creasing, takes up very 
little space and can be pulled to other parts of the room 
when you are ready to show and tell about the pictures 


Crayons * Large, unwrapped kindergarten crayons may 
be kept in cigar boxes (or any other durable container) on 
shelves which the children can reach. These boxes can be 
placed in the center of a table for use by at least four 
children. Only one or two of these boxes is advisable for 
the average-sized class (twenty to twenty-five). Crayons are 
not the best art medium for this age. They tend to discourage 
big, free movement and require longer to produce a satis- 
fying effect than do some of the other media. Because 
they are unusually familiar, they can serve as a stepping- 
stone for the reluctant child and are a medium to which they 
will probably return when they are capable of more exacting 
and detailed expression. 

Nine- by twelve-inch paper may be advisable for the 
beginner. This area makes less demand on small fingers, 
inclined to grow tired easily. However, twelve- by eighteen- 


This is a choice the 
teacher must make through observation of each group or 
maybe each individual. White or manila construction paper 
is the most satisfactory texture for use with crayon, although 
newsprint may be used if the other is not available. Pastel 
colors of construction paper also provide interestingly varied 
backgrounds for crayon work. If individual storage space is 
not provided, there should be space on a community shelf 
designated for “‘finished"’ and “unfinished” crayon pictures 
Since the use of crayon is more physically tiring than any 
other medium used, there will be more ‘‘unfinished’’ work and 
acceptably so. This work should not be “‘lost in the shuffle,” 
but easily available to be finished another day. 


inch might encourage freer movement. 


Finger Paints These can be made (for a good usable 
recipe, see Living in the Kindergarten, Wills and Stegeman, 
Follett Publishing Co., Chicago, 1951) 
products, experience will indicate what are best suited for use 
by the five-year-old. Shelf paper may be used instead of 
This should be at 
Even more freedom 
is provided for if the table top is used as a work surface and 


designs are transferred onto newsprint pressed down over the 


Of the commercial 


the more expensive finger-paint paper 


least twelve by eighteen inches in size 


paint. This permits several products as a result of one experi- 
ence with the paints Oilcloth can be used in this way if it is 
not possible to use the table top itself 

If painting on paper, tables may be covered with news- 
paper, oilcloth or plastic covers The oilcloth or plastic 
if 
carefully smoothed under the wet paper can be used as a 
drying surface which can be moved to shelf, line, drying 


rack or the floor of an out-of-the-way corner 


presents the problem of later cleaning and the newspaper 


‘ 


A pan of 
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water, large enough to slide paper through (if paper is used), 
a small sprinkler or pitcher for adding water when needed, 
wooden paddles or spoons for each color paint should be 
readily available. Aprons are needed, of course, and a 
sink for hand-washing should be near by. 

Two to four colors might be provided. If you make your 
own paint you can leave out the color and let the children 
sprinkle tempera colors onto the prepared mixture. If using 
the commercial paints, the teacher will probably want to 
ladle out the paint, herself (at least at first). Later the chil- 
dren will want to experiment with more than one color per 
picture, contrasting them in sections or blending them. It's a 
wonderful discovery when blue and yellow turn into green 
right before your eyes! 


Paper and fabric for cutouts Children, parents, 
friends can help you collect paper and fabric of different 
textures. Wrapping paper, greeting cards, wallpaper, dress 
material, drapery material, ribbons can supplement regular 
construction and art papers. These can be collected in boxes 
and made available to the children along with sharp, 
pointed scissors and paste. Note: the scissors provided for 
this age are often not sharp enough to cut fabrics; in this case, 
the fabrics might be cut ahead of time into varied and inter- 
esting shapes to be used without cutting. 

Paste is convenient to handle if provided in small, in- 
dividual jars with a wooden paddle or brush. A small 
amount of paste should be put in the jars for each use and 
the jars washed out frequently. Dried-up paste is of no use 
Each child should be pro- 
vided with a damp paper towel for wiping sticky fingers 


(these could be placed in a small frozen-pie pan). He 


and sticky jars are not inviting. 


should also have a dry towel to use as a pasting surface 
(This protects the background surface from smudges resulting 
from ‘‘slips’’ in putting on the “‘dots’’ of paste.) A small jar 
of water for the finished-with paddles or brushes is a clean- 
up help. The individual already-damp towels can also 
serve as mop-up agents for any paste getting on the table. 
A\lll of this equipment should be on a shelf within reach of 
the child and ready for its return at the end of the work time 


Chalk This is a soft pliable medium which encourages 
large movement and is quickly finished up. Some difficulty 
is presented in the chalk dust which flies freely and is easily 
tracked about. This is decreased by wetting the paper with 
a sponge before using the chalk. However, this does not 
produce the same effect or the same ‘‘feel’’ in use and you 
will probably want to experiment with some dry-chalk work 
When finished, chalk work can be ‘‘fixed’’ by a number of 


commercial fixatives and preserved for a longer time 


Chalk one inch in diameter and construction paper, rather 
than newsprint, is recommended. Chalk can also be used on 


blackboards, if available 


String designs Mix tempera paints (about the consis- 


About 


tency of those used on the easel) in small pie pans 
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two colors at a time are as many as can be handled without 
“‘muddying.” Have sets of strings of different sizes (about 
three) for each color. Be sure the strings are long enough to 
allow one end to stay free of color, but not too long for 
little hands to manipulate. (And, of course, those hands 
don't mind getting ‘‘painted’’ a little and no harm's done if 
the whole string ends up in the paint!) A\prons to protect 
clothes and damp paper towels to wipe hands (if children 
are bothered by paint on them) are needed. The strings are 
dipped into the pan and then laid onto construction paper. 
The paper available should be a good background color 
for the paints chosen. The paper can be either nine by 
twelve inches or twelve by eighteen inches. 
movement is not involved so much here. 


Freedom of 


Block prints Children can help collect shapes: wooden 
blocks, stoppers, spools, sucker sticks, etc. (Note: wooden 
or rubber materials work better than plastic.) Variety of 
shape will not only add to the interest of the finished product, 
but familiarity with squares, circles, triangles, rectangles and 
ovals develops concepts which will be of value in other areas. 
Mix tempera in small pie pans (in the same way as for string 
designs) and place a small sponge in the pan. This sponge 
will have to be turned at intervals to keep the supply of 
paint at top of sponge. Construction paper (colors selected 
for good relationship to paint colors) is used for background 
The shapes are pressed onto the sponge and then placed 
firmly on the paper. Aprons and damp towels are necessary 
here, too. 


Waste materials Provide a large box on an available 


Strings or blocks, a surprise is in store for the children. 





shelf for the deposit of waste material throughout the year. 
The children will enjoy collecting the items suggested and 
will supply many not thought of by adults. However, they 
will need to be reminded from time to time to continue this 
collection. When materials have been collected, they 
should be sorted, perhaps divided into several containers 
and so arranged that none is ‘‘lost’’ in a mass of what can 
soon become ‘“‘junk,’’ truly wasted. For example, buttons 
have a way of dropping to the bottom of a big box and 
never being found. A small ice-cream carton, cardboard or 
plastic box will make it possible and easy to salvage these 
very usable materials. Bows of ribbon from gift packages 
are favorite items, but if mixed in with spools, paper rolls 
and other heavy articles, they become limp and bedraggled. 
Scissors, paste and a good cement are needed. A bradding 
machine, two-pronged brads and a paper punch are other 
valuable aids. Crayons and tempera may also be used with 
these materials. 

Some of the waste materials which might give you a good 
start are: Spools (wooden thread spools and cardboard 
ribbon-spools), buttons, ribbon bows, discarded artificial 
flowers, toilet paper and hand-towel rolls, small boxes of all 
shapes, typewriter-ribbon boxes, scotch tape boxes, paper 
plates, paper cups, cupcake papers, pipe-cleaners (the 
colored ones are more appealing, if you are buying them), 
used flash or regular light bulbs, scraps of plywood, small 
cans (with smoothed tops to prevent cutting)—and many 
others that you and your children will discover as you go 
along. 


Special occasion projects At Christmas, Easter, Mother's 
Day and other special times, you may want to provide 
materials for making gifts with specific uses. For example, 
oatmeal boxes, enamel paint, and crepe paper can be used 
to make a doll’s cradle; paper plates can be decorated for 
cookie trays or made into napkin holders. The number of 
these craft projects is limited by the children’s manipulative 
ability and they have no value if most of the work must be 
done by an adult. The same applies if most of the thinking 
and planning is done by the teacher and directed in such a 
way as to inhibit ingenuity on the part of the child. 

Flat art work can be given a “‘lift’’ for special occasions 
like Christmas by providing salt shakers of glitter, sequins, 
cotton for Santa's beard, etc. And Easter bunnies of clay 
can sprout whiskers of broom straw and colored bunnies, 
nice-to-feel cotton tails. 


Special-use projects Crayons and regular construction 
paper can be used to make flannel-graph figures to tell 
familiar or “made-up” stories. These are backed with 
(Commercial “‘flocked’’ 
paper can be bought and used just like scotch tape, with no 
pasting involved.) A piece of heavy corrugated cardboard 
with outing material thumbtacked on can provide in- 
dividuals with their own flannel board to carry home. Simi- 
lar figures can be mounted on cardboard and tacked onto 


flannelized paper or sandpaper. 


Cleaning up can be fun; rhythmic, textural, tactile play. 


pencils or sucker sticks to be used as stick puppets. Paper 
sacks, stuffed with crumpled paper, tied at the bottom and 
painted can serve as hand-puppets. The tying must be done 
by grown-up hands and additions such as ears and horns 
may need strong fingers to brad them on. However, this 
help does not interfere with the imagination and creativity 
of the child, nor, if planned for, does it prove too burden- 
some for the teacher. 

Costumes can be made from old pillow cases or paper 
cleaning bags decorated with crayon or tempera. Hal- 
loween masks can be made from paper sacks decorated with 
crayon, tempera or colored paper cutouts Trick-or-treat 
bags can also be made from sacks and decorated imag- 
inatively. Easter bonnets can be made from paper plates 
or pie pans adorned with all kinds of scrap material, tied 
under the chin with streamers of crepe paper. Easter ties 
for the boys can be made from strips of scrap material dec- 
orated with cloth or paper cutouts glued on with all-purpose 
glue. A\rt does not have to have a practical use, but when 
useful objects can be artistic and creative, their meaning is 
enhanced. 

If you try out, evaluate and reshape these sharings for 
your own use, you may find emerging some rules which will 
apply generally to the problem of providing materials to 
stimulate creativity and also make good housekeeping 
possible. They might be something like this: 

The teacher must be willing to do most of her part in this 
project before the children arrive. What creative effort can 
long survive in an atmosphere of hurried, tense, I'l!-never-get- 
all-this-ready preparation? And that atmosphere cannot be 
turned off like a faucet when “‘art time’’ arrives. The teacher 
and her attitude are more important than the number of ma- 
terials available. \f three or four types of material fill you 
with an ‘‘l-need-more-than-two-hands"’ sense of frustration, 
start with two and “grow’’ with the children into more 
Appreciation of media as tools worthy of care and responsi- 
ble use is a part of kindergarten art. Creativity is in no way 
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hampered by the understanding that materials wasted or 
misused mean less experience for the user and less value for 
the material. For example: brushes are to use; brushes on 
the shelf unused have no value and brushes “scrubbed out” 


by misuse also have no value. 


Children enjoy being able to get materials for themselves. 
Materials within their reach are really theirs, and materials 
they discover for themselves have a special meaning. 
Cleaning up can be fun. The sweeping arm motions as you 
wipe up a table can be as free and rhythmic as those of 
painting. Washing off paste paddles is as good as any 
contrived ‘‘water-play."’ The ‘‘feel’’ of a sponge as it wipes 
of an easel is as much a texture experience as the making 
A room un-cleaned-up after use of art 
materials is messy and living for the rest of the day in sucha 
room can prove unpleasant and irritating. We've agreed 
Why 


then be surprised when they respond to messy, cluttered sur- 


of a texture picture. 


that children do respond and we encourage response. 
roundings with fussiness, aggressiveness or apathy ? 


Acceptance of all art work does not mean displaying all 
of it at one time. There is nothing artistic or even pleasant 


“Boo!” Halloween masks to scare you. 


about a room which is like a certain TV ad—busy, busy, 
busy! A room with walls covered with pictures of every 
size, shape, medium and mounting; with mobiles hanging 
from the ceiling, puppets sprouting from every shelf and clay 
figures spilling off the window sills. Yes, display all art 
work, samples of each kind and each artist, but not all at 
once. Dignify all art with a tasteful setting and change 
the display often. 

No, kindergarten art need not be creativity versus good 
housekeeping. Don't apologize for your good housekeep- 
ing practices; make them creative. Don't confuse clutter 
with stimulation; accumulation of junk with variety of ma- 
terial; uncleanliness with freedom of expression; messiness 
with art. Provide materials, plan for their constructive use, 
respect them for their possibilities, relate them to the users, 
never let them get in the way of living and working together 
through art in the kindergarten. This, then, will be creativity 


plus good housekeeping. 


Ruth Flurry has taught kindergarten in the Atlanta, Georgia 
schools for twenty-two years; has been guest instructor at the 
University of Wisconsin and the University of California. 


You can tell by the way the author sits at the piano that she is getting ready to 
channel the youthful enthusiasm of her kindergarten children into a march or a dance or maybe some impromptu dramatics. 








Would you like to visit a famous artist and ask him 
some of the questions you have in mind? Join the 
author as she visits Robert Gwathmey in his studio. 
A different famous artist will be visited each month. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


Robert Gwathmey is one of the most sincere, honest and 
cordial people | have had the pleasure to meet. He lives on 
Waverly Place in the heart of Greenwich Village with his 
wife, Rosalie, a textile designer. 
his bedroom. 


His studio is a corner in 
Everything about him is immaculate. He 
cannot stand clutter. He admits to being somewhat of a 
perfectionist, and perhaps too meticulous. Like ninety-eight 
per cent of all artists, he supplements his income by other 
activities, and teaches art one day a week at Cooper Union. 
He says that artists are the only people who do exactly what 
they want to do, working as individuals without a ‘‘boss.”’ 
For him, art is communicative. The artist selects familiar 
objects and interprets them in his own personal way. The 
fusion of concept and execution is all important, and they 
should never be separated. ‘Art is an articulation of an 


In his 


experience deeply felt. It is a leveling force.” 


Robert Gwathmey welcomed author to Greenwich Studio. 


ROBERT GWATHMEY SPEAKS ON THE ARTIST 


southern drawl he expresses himself forcefully and dynami- 
cally, pulling no punches, although he maintains that one of 
the reasons he turned to the visual arts was the fact that he 
had always been quite sensitive and reticent when it came to 
expressing himself orally. He feels that art has helped him 
| told him that | was curious 
about his interpretation of the words “‘creativity’’ and 


overcome this handicap. 


““spiritual’’ and received some very profound observations 

Robert Gwathmey: No man is an island unto himself. He 
is inexorably a part of tradition, forever contemporary, 
and an integral part of the mores and attitudes of his day. 
Creativity is the ability to translate these experiences in 
artistic terms, to order and clear the obscure and the con- 
fused. The word spiritual always bothers me as it seems to 
carry a rather romantic and unprecise connotation. | will 
scy that the quintessence of art is perception and that this 
is difficult to pin point. 

Louise Rago: What really motivates you as a painter? 

Robert Gwathmey: | still recognize that | am influenced 
by the pull of society. Ass an artist | paint today not quite 


like | painted in the thirties, but there is no real metomor- 
phosis. Just as Thomas Mann says, the writer and artist whose 
work is most provocative basically does not change. They 
are recognizably the same people at thirty-five and at 
eighty. Every work of art done with conviction is auto- 
biographical. My work relates to life and | use recognizable 
images in recognizable associations. | feel that the artist 
paints his way out of his own persuasions, understanding 
that he is always influenced by social forces 

Louise Rago: What is the artist's role as an educator? 

Robert Gwathmey: All great artists have shown influences 
of artists who have preceded them.’ A worthwhile instructor 


recognizes the shallowness of dogma and the demands of 





Robert Gwathmey’s paintings relate to life. He uses recognizable images in recognizable associations, said in his own way. 


The teacher doesn't have to be the 
inventor, but he can transmit a firm critical analysis to the 
student. If the ‘‘artist-teacher’’ has excited enrichment of 
values to the student, he will have played a valuable his- 
torical role. 


original perception 


Louise Rago: In your role as part-time teacher, do you 
feel that many art schools tend to stifle creativity? 

Robert Gwathmey: Many art schools practice certain 
roles, for example specializing in certain areas as interior 
decoration, fashion design, or painting, per se. Certainly, 
out of these specialties, certain persuasions persist. Here we 
get to the point of applied and fine art. Certain institutions 
assume the role as master with its inherent dogma. 

Louise Rago: |s the egoism of the artist a necessary one? 
That is, must his actions be based on personal motives? 

Robert Gwathmey: The egoism of the artist is synonymous 
with convictions. He takes the authority for what he has 
produced to show to the rest of the world. 
do with the artist being an exhibitionist. 

During our conversation, Mr. Gwathmey referred to his 
invitation to speak at the International Design Conference 
in Aspen, Oregon, and allowed me to read a very profound 
passage from his remarks which | would like to share with 
you: ‘Art itself is produced, in part, from the compulsion 
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It has nothing to 


to express, a unique attribute of man. It is a desire to find 
and separate truth from the complex lies and evasions in 
which he lives. The artist, working free of compromise and 
out of his philosophical convictions, dominates his subject 
with experience, order, decision, and originality. A\ll of 
this promotes a sharing of valued emotional experiences and 
recalls man to his cultural ideas 

The awards received by Robert Gwathmey have been 
diversified. He was a winner in the Forty-Eight States Post 
Office Mural Competition for a design descriptive of the 
community of Eutaw, Alabama. He won first prize in the 
National Water Color Show at San Diego in 1941. Robert 
Gwathmey is represented in many permanent museum collec- 
tions, including the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Albright 
Art Gallery in Buffclo, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, and is included in many pri- 
vate collections. His work can be seen at the ACA Gallery 
in New York City. ‘‘The French say,’’ said Mr. Gwathmey, 
“there have been furnished only two arts to civilization— 
the Pre-Columbian and (that precipitated by the influence 
of) Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 
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Delta takes guesswork out of selecting 
school art brushes mm: ~ 











Delta offers to the art teacher and art supervisor a comprehensive 

chart which makes the choice of proper brushes simple and sensible. 

The “Selection Guide—School Art Brushes” presents in concise brush mfg. corp. 
graphic form the following information: the type, shape and use 
el a pent it ta yt agape eet ly Write today on school stationery for your free 11” x 25” wall chart. 
chart folds to 844” x 11” and opens.to 11” x 25” for use on a wall 

or bulletin board. It may be posted as a permanent reference guide 

for use by each member of the department. 


120 south columbus avenue, mount vernon, n. y. 


Soon to be released is another publication designed specifically for 
art teachers entitled “Check List for Better School Art Brushes” 
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Case 


Artists for years have known the quality of the Speedball Products . . . 5 styles and 36 points plus 
4 steel brushes. With this combination you can produce drawings that will earn immediate approval. 
Comprehensive lettering charts on request for only.08 in stamps. C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NJ “ 
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The fast, clean 
way to paste... 


...A DOT 
AND 
IT’S DONE! 


Never leaks, gums up or 
dries out. Economical, too 
. “penpoint” the paste 
exactly where it is needed 
without waste or mess. 


| 
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JOBS MADE EASY | 
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MAGATINE 


Paste Pen 

with FREE single 
refill... $1.49 
SCRAPBOOKS AND ALBUMS 5-Load 


Refill . . . 70¢ 


Pen loaded with 
»,000 paste dots 
dries in sec 


: onds .. . rubs off 
BOOK COVERS clean 


MOUNTING ON 
WINDOWS OR WALLS 
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WRAPPING PACKAGES 
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Color Prints Through the courtesy of 
Skira, Inc., publishers of quality art books, 
you are offered a series of color print al- 
bums. Each album contains six full color 
reproductions of the paintings of a great 
artist, as well as a biography sketch and 
commentary on the artist and explanatory 
notes on each work reproduced. Size 9!% 
x 117% inches, suitable for framing. Al- 
bums containing prints of the following art- 
ists are now available at $1.50 per album: 
Braque, Daumier, Degas, Dufy, Gris, Klee, 
Matisse, Miro, Modigliani, Picasso, Renoir, 
Rousseau, Toulouse-Lautrec, Utrillo, Van 
Gogh, and Viaminck. Order by artist or 
send for a folder giving the title of each 
print in the albums. Please send payment 
with your order to Skira, Inc., Publishers, 
Att: Mrs. Earleen Field, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, New York 


Equipment And Supplies A new revi- 
sion of a helpful booklet published by the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. is now available 
Entitled ‘‘Equipment and Supplies, Tested 
and Approved for Pre-School, School and 
Home,” the booklet lists hundreds of items 
for play and learning. All have been used 
by children and the results carefully ob- 
served by members of the ACEI Evaluation 
Committee. If you would like the benefit 
of the Association's experience in selecting 
items, it's yours when you buy the booklet 
for $1.50 per copy. There are 100 pages, 
size 6 x 9 inches. Please order direct from 
the Association for Childhood Education 
International in Washington 


Help For Teachers Through the courtesy 
of Cushman & Denison Mfg. Company you 
are offered a free copy of their School 
Bulletin, an eight-page folder edited es- 
pecially to help elementary school class- 
room teachers. The folder gives many ex- 
amples, done by teachers and students, 
of work with Cushman & Denison’s felt tip 
marking pens There are examples of 
flash cards, posters, charts and maps, gay 
decorations, lettering, games and symbols 
and sketches by professional illustrators 
There is also a page illustrating the dif- 
ferent Cushman & Denison markers: the 
famous Flo-Master, Cado Marker, and the 
all new Brite-Line marker developed es- 
pecially for use in classrooms—by young- 
sters of all ages. Unsolicited letters from 
classroom and art teachers, included in the 
folder, help visualize how you can put the 
material to work. Write for your free copy 
to Items of Interest Editor, School Arts, 
101 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., and 
ask for School Bulletin, Elementary Edition 
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¢ UNDERGLAZE 
COLORS 


* GLAZE STAINS 
- PREPARED 
GLAZES 


- ENGOBE STAINS 


* OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


¢ UNDERGLAZE 
PENCILS and 
CRAYONS 


bs i to add 


beauty 
to your 
ceramic art 
projects! 


Use O. Hommel diversified 
colors, stains and glazes. 
They will always give true, 
lasting solid colors or tints. 


FREE HOMMEL 
CATALOG 
Write TODAY for your 
fully illustrated copy — 
and free technical in- 
formation. - 


“The World's Most Complete Ceramic Supplier” 


THE ©, HOMMEL ©°. 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
WEST COAST—4747 E. 49TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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Linoleum Cutters, Water Soluble and 
Oil Inks 
e Low. cost, excellent quality 
e Hand ground steel-cutters 
e Powerful chuck 
Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 
school supply house for Speedball products 
SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
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the all-new, inexpensive felt-tipped BRITE-LINE MARKER designed 
especially for teachers and students of the graphic arts 


For Poster Work—-Lettering 


If you work in watercolors, you have a totally 
new and rewarding experience in store with this 
unique Brite-line Marker. Factory-filled with 
water-based inks in your choice of EIGHT 
DAZZLING COLORS, red, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, purple, brown and black, Brite-line 
Marker is ready for immediate use—ideal for on 
the-spot sketching, classroom instruction, finished 
works of art. 

Special-formula inks * do not penetrate paper Full-color 
or transfer to other surfaces ¢ are easily removed art kits 
with ink eradicator or bleach ¢ are very fast 
drying and practically odorless. : fit your pocket 

and purse 


CUSHMAN & DENISON 


Manufacturing Company, Carlstadt, New Jersey 


Color Kit of eight Brite-line Markers (one of 
each color) packed in beautiful crystal clear 
jewel case $5.95 

Color Kit of four Brite-line Markers (one each 
red, blue, green and black) in handy pocket pack- 
age with easel back — $2.98 

Brite-line Markers are also available singly, 
your choice of color 79¢. Refills — 40¢. 

By the makers of the incomparable Flo-master 
Felt Tip Pen. At all leading stationery, art and 
ac hool supply stores. 


Please send latest edition of the Flo-master School 
Bulletin 

Sal 
Name_ 


Address 


City " . Zone State 
ee ee Se ee ee ee ee ee 
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ideas 


for ceramic 
decoration 


A lovely gift, a valuable text— 

60 page CERAMIC 

DECORATION $1.00. 

Concise materials and techniques 
discussion. Illustrated with work 
by eminent ceramists and schools. 





Chapter titles 

the clay itself 

slips and engobes 

self-glazing engobes 

underglazes 

glazes 

mosaics 

overglazes 

glass colors 

Author Published by 


Lois Culver Long AMACO 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 











ANOTHER TALENS’ FIRST! 
Inexpensive quality casein, protectively 
packaged with air-tight plastic cap to 
prevent drying. Supertative medium for 
posters, decorative and scenic displays, 
sign- painting, staining unfinished frames 

wherever casein painting is indicated 
32 brilliant, permanent,waterproof colors 


chart and folder 1, 50¢ 


TALENS & SON, INC., UNION, N. J. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST continued 


Color Guide Through the courtesy of the 
makers of Sargent colors you may have 
at no cost a copy of their latest color 
guide of oil colors. There are 39 dif- 
ferent colors, plus white, reproduced on 
the guide and it is evident from the print- 
ing that great care was taken to accurate- 
ly reproduce the true oil colors sold by 
the trade name ‘‘Hi-test'’. On the back 
of the guide you'll find some helpful in- 
formation about oil painting: an_ intro- 
duction to oil painting, preparing the pal- 
ette, mixing colors, the actual process of 
oil painting, and hints on using the color 
circle. For your free copy of this combina- 
tion color guide and oil painting help, 
please write American Artists’ Color Works, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y 
and ask for the Hi-test Color Guide 


Colored Pencils When Dianne Dengel of 
Rochester, New York, found she was allergic 
to oil paints, she created a “palette of 
pencils'’ and now her pictures sometimes 
look like water colors and sometimes like 
oils. By blending colors from her ‘‘palette"’ 
of 25 Venus Paradise colored lead pencils 
Dianne creates some amazing effects 


# 
Rr Shaw 
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Finger Paint Shown here is the new finger 
paint package offered by Advance Crayon 
& Color Corp., 136 Middleton Street, 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. The paint was de- 
veloped by Ruth Faison Shaw who intro- 
duced the medium to educators in this 
country some years ago; originally it was 
used in Italy for English and American chil- 
dren of school age. Shaw Finger Paint now 
takes its place in the color craft line of non- 
toxic coloring materials offeredby Advance 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN SCHOOL ARTS 
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World Over COLOR CAKES 


BRILLIANT, OPAKE, MOIST COLORS 


Ideal for Classroom ®@ easy to collect 
® easy to issue ® easy to stack 
FOLDER ON REQUEST 


The MORILLA Gompany 


330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
706 So. Magnolia, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 








Jableau used by art and secondary 


schools throughout country 


BLOCK- hand-made rice paper tex- 
ture 
high wet strength—-use wet 


priced far below hand-made 


papers 
prints have unusual depth 


of tone 


In sheets or rolls from your dealer, or write for FREE 
SAMPLES and prices. Dealer 


€ nquiries invited 


25 Huntington Ave 
* Boston 16, Mass 


Technical Papers Corp 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 





No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 

45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Attached is my check for 
Liquid Overglaze Set $11.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 

I will pay shipping charges. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY /ZONE STATE 
Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


“Drakenteld \ 
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AQUAPRINT 
(water-soluble) INKS 


Made with 
genuine 
Artists’ Pigments 


The bright, con- 
centrated colors 
of Weber Aqua- 
print Inks dry to 
a satin-smooth 
finish. Water- 
soluble and non 
staining, they 
may be washed 
from hands, 
clothing, and 
implements with 
water. 


IN 4 x 1’ TUBES 


f 


VAPRi, 

WATER SO) , 
LUBLE 
PRINTING INK 

EUM BLOCK PRI 


F. WEBER CO 


PHILADELP ria FA 
eer tes 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available 
in the following colors: 


Red 

Purple 

Orange 

Turquoise 
(Light Blue) 

Magenta 


Yellow 
Brown 
Green 
White 
Black 
Dark Blue 


Secondary hues obtainable by blending colors 


. 


WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted 
on 5-ply wood block with a white 
surface as easy to draw on as paper 
In all popular sizes from 2x3" to 


9x12". 


F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





Sales Representatives Introductions are 
in order for two new representatives of Bin- 
ney & Smith Inc. Mr. John M. Hershey, 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, will work in the 
Northeastern Sales Division, covering East- 
ern Pennsylvania. Mr. F. Gene Sherman, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, will work in the 
Central Sales Division, covering the state of 
Indiana. Both men will represent the Binney 
& Smith Inc. lines of educational and com- 
mercial art products 


Tote Trays A _ permanently fused-on 
ticketholder for easy identification is a new 
feature now available on Duro Tote Trays 
made by Hollywood Plastics, Inc., 515 
East 9th Street, Los Angeles, California 
Available in various sizes, these tote trays 
are used by many art teachers in schools 
across the country. Your school supply 
dealer stocks these trays 





Glaze Selector Those interested in ceram 
ics will be glad to know of this latest help- 
tul item offered at no cost to you by Ameri- 
can Art Clay Company. It's a color chart 
of Amaco glazes, underglazes and engobes, 
accurately reproduced in full color. The 
sample illustrated above is one of four 
pages, size 8'% x 11 inches, showing 297 
items and printed by the direct color proc 
ess on enamel paper, thus assuring extreme 
accuracy in reproducing the original colors 
Write American Art Clay Company, 4717 
West Sixteenth St., Indianapolis 24, In- 
diana, and ask for your free copy of Amaco 
Ceramic Color Chart 


Letters To speed your poster and bulletin 
board lettering, Mutual Aids, Dept. 322, 
1946 Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, Cali- 
fornia, offers you letters made of durable 
colored cardboards. Available in five col 
ors, plus white, the letters come in 2-inch 
capitals in sets of 180 letters, numbers and 
signs and 1°4-inch manuscript style in sets 
of 240 letters; other sizes also available 
For free samples and further information 
please write Mutual Aids in Los Angeles 
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AMACO 


ceramic 
catalog 
45 


the most complete 

one source catalog in the country 
for ceramic and metal enameling 
supplies and equipment 


Catalog contents 


pottery kilns 
potters’ wheels 
glazes 
decorating colors 
ceramic supplies 
enameling kilns 
metal enamels 
copper shapes 
enameling supplies 
books on pottery 
and enameling 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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Because C@lor craft 
TEMPERAS flow freely and evenly... 


- . « young hands never tire of coloring with 
these paints. COLOR CRAFT TEMPERAS are 
brilliant, non-bleeding and opaque. They dry 
quickly with a flat even texture that will not 
crack or flake. Ideal for poster and handycraft 
work, sign painting, stencilling, etc. They are 
effective on wood, metal and glass surfaces 

Available in % oz., 2 oz., 8 oz., 1 pint, 1 quart, 
1 gal. sizes. 


All COLOR CRAFT prod 
ucts corry the Parents 
Magazine seal of commen 
dation as well as a nor 
toxic seal for positive a 
surance that they contair 
no harmful ingredients 


No. 112 COLOR CRAFT 
ARTIST QUALITY TEMPERA 


= Bee 


Write for Complete Catalog ‘A 


ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. 
136 Middleton Street + B’klyn6,N. Y. 
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THER OF MODERN ART 


COURTESY OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, HELEN BIRCH BARTLETT MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


7? e 
4 Rann 


Howard F. Collins 


In this latter half of the twentieth century, the general aware- 
ness of the significance and place of Paul Cézanne in the 
birth of ‘‘modern"’ art is so well known that it seems quite 
natural and permissible to shorten one's focus and view in 
detail some of the innovations as revealed in a specific 
painting by this ‘Father of Modern Art.” 

Much of the true nature of Cezanne's goals and accom- 
plishments can be more readily ascertained if one recalls 
the state of painting at the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and also some of the eccentricities which marked the 
personality of this provincial from Aix-en-Provence. Classi- 
cal painting in Europe had seemingly reached a dead end 
in Impressionism, and although Cézanne absorbed and used 
the color theories of the Impressionists, he never completely 
accepted their formless approach to painting. He once 
declared ‘‘l want to make out of Impressionism something 
solid and enduring as the painting of the museum." Ce- 
zanne, a life-long admirer of Delacroix and the Romantic 
in art was himself doomed to pursue other goals. He was a 
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Still Life with a Basket of Apples, oil by Paul Cezanne. 


Classical painter in the Ideal sense. His paintings were the 
result of an intuitive search for order where all parts of the 
picture are expertly and precisely orchestrated into a unified 
structure. 

In estimating the stature of Cezanne it must be remem- 
bered that for over 500 years western painting had been 
practiced within the scope of perspective and chiaroscuro 
(the modeling of form from light to dark) which were intro- 
duced in the early Renaissance by the youthful Masaccio 
(1401-1428). It is true that many anti-classical painters had 
distorted form, but always within natural limits. lt remained 
for Cézanne to be the first to question the basic validity of 
scientific perspective. Perhaps it was his compulsive need to 
completely organize with scientific dedication, the structure 
of form and space within the picture plane that made him 
realize that perspective challenged his ability to exercise 
complete control of the design and that chiaroscuro pre- 
vented the use of color in an abstract manner to depict 


volume and form. He was not simply concerned with com- 





position in flat patterns as many moderns are, but was 
intently interested in depth; not the limitless, atmospheric 
depth of the Baroque painter but rather a controlled depth 
within the picture plane. 

Cézanne's painting had little subjective or literary sig- 
nificance. Any subject was suitable. Since his interest was 
primarily in form, space and color, the objects themselves 
were of no importance as such. A\n apple or a dish was 
represented as a manifestation of color and form in space, 
to be arranged in a working, resonant harmony. 

Still life was a favorite subject for Cezanne’s experiments 
and he often used the same objects over and over again in 
various arrangements. Upon examination of the harmless 
looking painting Still Life with Basket of Apples, we can 
with close observations detect many of the innovations which 
challenged the basic structure of European painting. We 
not only see the artist, for the first time since the Quattro- 
cento of the Renaissance, released from the limitations of 
perspective, but also an awareness that objects in the paint- 
ing are not represented as mere impediments, interrupting 
the incidence of light, as in the traditional chiaroscuro, but 
as solid, hard volumes modeled not with light and dark but 
with color. Cézanne, of course, did not distort through 
ignorance but through a feeling that the road to progress in 
painting was blocked by perspective and chiaroscuro which, 
although they served as the main tools of painting through 
five centuries of magnificent accomplishment, were the idiom 
of an era which must perforce be augmented by new dis- 
coveries in optics and the nature of form 

The first impression of this attractive still life upon the 
viewer is one of placid lines and pleasant classical design. A 
closer examination of the picture however reveals certain 
discrepancies or distortions. One of these is the tipped bottle 
Since a static quality is created by verticals, Cezanne often 
created a dynamic quality by tipping the axis of normally 
vertical objects. Thus the bottle assumes an abstract func- 
tion in the general design movement. The same can be said 
of the asymmetry present in the bottle. Also noticeable, but 
to a lesser extent, is the device of the shifting eye level. Dis- 
quieting at first, it creates a tension within the focal plane, 
giving the picture increased animation by forcing the eye to 
shift back and forth within the limited depth of the picture. 
Another phenomenon is a device which was to become one 
of the chief characteristics of cubism. It is sometimes called 
facet vision; the idea being that the human eye cannot see 
the whole picture plane simultaneously but instead views 
with rapid glimpses of the parts. 

Therefore the lines of the table, for example, do not 
converge diagonally in the distance but always remain hori- 
zontal even though they recede into space. This is clearly 
evident in the rear edge of the table which is broken into 
three facets of vision, each remaining horizontal as they 
recede. Although there are still traces of the traditional 
modeling with light and shade to depict form, the objects 
seem to exist in space with an integrity of their own rather 
than by reflecting light. In color this painting would give a 


clue to one of Céezanne's basic accomplishments. He used 
colors in prismatic order to express volume and space. An 
apple, for example, would be painted from yellow-oronge 
and red at the center to cooler colors at its edges, thus creat- 
ing a distinct feeling of volume with color alone. Some- 
times, to intensify this color and bring it closer to the bril- 
liance of nature, he would deftly employ a black outline 
These devices help create a painting in which the pictorial 
elements work together in a cohesive, dynamic unity 

It is paradoxical that a man who almost alone cracked 
through the barriers of tradition to chart the direction of 
twentieth century painting, a painter who wrought the most 
profound innovation since Masaccio, was not a shining 
virtuoso nor an eloquent teacher, but an inhibited, asocial 
personality. Born in Aix-en-Provence in 1839, Cezanne 
did not seem to be endowed with outstanding talent. In 
fact, he was rejected as a student at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and instead registered at the less distinctive Swiss 
Academy. His father was a successful banker, and he was 
thus assured of financial independence throughout his life 
At first he 
showed with the Impressionists but received little or no en- 
couragement. His paintings were the most ridiculed of the 
group. He gradually withdrew from society and became so 
obsessed with the struggle to organize form and volume in 
limited space that he worked ceaselessly on the problem for 
forty years. Some of his paintings, he felt, came close to 
realizing his goal. Others hopelessly fell short. In bitter 
discouragement he would sometimes rip a canvas to shreds, 
or simply pack up his equipment and leave the painting 
deserted in the open field where he worked 

Although Cézanne was not a highly articulate man, 
there are those who feel that much of his work is intuitive 


His worries were of a more internal nature 


since many of his statements about painting are not only 
often at variance with each other, but often incompatible 
with his own work. Many scholars are more impressed with 
what he did than with what he said. In his later years he 
received some success. The dealer Vollard “discovered” 
him in 1895 and a one-man show in Paris was met with 
mixed reaction. Cézanne, old and embittered, became in- 
creasingly suspicious of any adulation. His wish ‘“‘to die 
painting’ was fulfilled in October 1906, when, caught in a 
downpour, he worked on until nearing exhaustion. After 
starting for home he collapsed. He died two days later 
His contribution to the art of our time is monumental. He 
stands out alone, heroic in stature, the greatest innovator 
since the Renaissance. 


Howard Collins teaches art in the Ridgewood High School, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. He will appreciate comments. 
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LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 


by John Cataldo, State University College for Teachers at Buffalo, New York 
An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help and ideas for making and 
using letter forms. You'll find suggestions for using lettering to express ideas and 


emotions, help in developing original letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. You'll 
see how beautiful, expressive and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 


F oO R A RT 7 EA Cc H i N G hand and mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy. 


80 pages Size 8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price $6.00, circle A below 
COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
I D EA S and M ET H Oo D S by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 
A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in helping children ex- 
press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers. 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children’s work. 
112 pages Size 744 x 10 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle B below 
ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 
A guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with organizing and 
conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N.Y.U., 
where 37 highly qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels 
Summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 
helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text. 
44 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle C below 
EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 
A here's-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and exciting 
things from papier-maché. Many large photographs (four in full color) and original 
drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality. 
134 pages Size 734 x 10!4 Fully illustrated Price $6.00, circle D below 
PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; drawings and text show processes. 
70 pages Size 8! x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75, circle E below 
MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
by Arne W. Randall, Head, Applied Arts Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas 
A here’s-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and 
uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials 
112 pages Size 734 x 1034 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle F below 
MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 
A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions. 
With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 
enjoys . . . the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos. 
112 pages Size 7!2 x 1014 Fully illustrated Price $5.50, circle G below 
PAPER SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll finda 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book. 
ee i 52 pages Size 8! x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle H_ below 
smorieg evestive enpertgnee? al CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 
by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
Fi ase Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 
, as stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons. 
100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95, circle I below 
PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 
by John deLemos, Art Director, The Latham Foundation, Palo Alto, California 
60 pages Size 734 x 1034 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle J below 
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Please send book(s) as indicated by the letter(s) | have circled 
A BEL DODEFGHE j Send bill payable in 30 days Payment enclosed 
DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. © 101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Ship and bill to: Name 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


Street 


City 





GOOD BOOKS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* 


wi 
Jy WILDLIFE 


*List of many recommended books 


will be sent upon your request 


A Stoneware and Porcelain, by Danie! Rhodes. Con- 
cise and authoritative, this new book covers techniques and 
materials used in high-fired pottery. Sections include: bodies, 
glazes, decoration, texture, throwing, firing. 219 pages. $7.50 


B Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and revised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using different media. 541 pages. $5.90 


C Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


D Techniques of Drawing and Painting Wildlife, 
by Fredric Sweney. Illustrated with 120 black and white and 
3 full color plates. A complete guide for students and others 
seeking expert help in bird, fish and animal painting. $10.00 


CREATIVE HA 
101 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
Please send book(s) | have circled: A B C D 


] My payment is enclosed. | Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Name. 
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UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


There are encouraging signs for the arts on Capitol Hill 
Various legislation has been introduced in Congress asking 
for some form of Government help to the arts. In the 85th 
Congress, Senator Fulbright successfully sponsored a bill 
which will establish a National Cultural Center in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Center is planned for a ten acre site near the 
Lincoln Memorial. Building costs, including an operation 
endowment, are expected to near 50 million dollars and 
will be met by a national public subscription drive. The 
85th Congress also called for the creation of an Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Cultural Relations 
Robert H. Thayer, former Ambassador to Rumania, has been 
named to this post. 

On June 10, 1959, Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
H.E.W., made a statement before the Committee on Special 
Education of the House Education and Labor Commission 
supporting legislation (HR 2569, HR 5863, HR 7532) 
which would establish in H.E.W. a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts, composed of 21 persons appoirted by the 
President for six year terms. The Council would be broadly 
representative of the major fields of art. Its purpose would 
be to undertake studies and to make recommendations with 
respect to appropriate methods of fostering certain activities 
in the arts and in encouraging more widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts. Following the hearings, the 
committee went into executive session and reported out the 
bills to the full committee. No action has yet been taken by 
the full House Committee, nor has any action been reported 
by the Senate on these bills. 

Additional legislation is under consideration (S-2207) 
which would provide for a progrom of awards to living artists 
in the performing arts. With the advice and assistance of an 
Advisory Commission on Cultural Awards, the President 
would select once each year those American citizens who 
have made the greatest contribution to each of the fine arts 
Those individuals so selected would be awarded a life mem- 
bership in the Academy in a public ceremony conducted 
by the President or his representative. Representative 
Harris B. McDowell will revive, in the next session of Con- 
gress, a bill (defeated in 1952) to attract young cultural 
talent to the nation's Capitol. The bill would authorize the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to bring to the District fine 
arts productions in drama, music, sculpture and painting 
from colleges and universities all over the country 

Mayo Bryce, Specialist, Education in the Fine Arts 
This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 


on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 
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FREE 


Imperted ceramic or gloss ties 

make beeutiful meseic designs 
150 colors te choese from in 
ceramic gloss and porcelain ital- 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED jen tiles. Our illustreted coteleg 


IDEA CATALOG. 


suggests crective art activities. 
Catalog includes Marquetry, Me- 
tal Teeling and Etching, Plastic 
Plants and Flowers. 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Kiln and Hundreds of Activities in our 
ENAMEL.-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK 
© New Ideas for Copper and Complete 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. Ree 
® Many new Activities for Classes. 


Your idea Book and Kiln Information will be rushed to you. 
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From ordinary plate glass you 
can create the mest beautiful 
jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles, 
ernaments 


Catalog includes glass jewelry 
shapes, decorating mediums, 


cast your own mold material, other ideas. 





IMMERMAN & SONS 


DEPT. MC-76 - 1924 EUCLID AVENUE - CLEVELAND 158, OHIO 








TEACH CERAMICS 
THE EASY WAY! 


Teach 


Cra mics, % 








1598 OERBPELD FORD 6.0 bee 
HIOWLAND PARE HKiMONS 





 _ 


NEW ..+» for Enamelers... 


Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder 
Paasche 

Spraying Equipment 
» Dremel Power Tools 
L & L Kilns 
Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings and Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 

Glass Ice Colors 


Enameling 
Accessories 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illustrated 
catalog. We offer a full line 

..a single source. ..low prices 

.fast shipment. Mail coupon 

today for your free catalog! 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 


Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 


THOMAS Cc. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Mlinois 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 


and enameling supplies. 


Name 


Address 
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CERAMICHROME, the original one-fire ceramic 
colors, can help you teach ceramics the easy 
way...the CERAMICHROME way! No messy 
mixing! Brush it on...fire it! Perfect results 
time after time. The whole story is in the 
information packed booklet, “Teach Ceram- 
ics the Easy Way?’ You'll find tips on form- 
ing ceramic classes easily and economically, 
techniques of glazing and decorating, and 
other valuable data. Se end for your free copy 
today. Please include name and address of 
school where you are now teaching. 


15215 SOUTH BROADWAY, GARDENA, CALIF. 








Eastern Office: P. O. Box 4467, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 











B & | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$97.50 


less 
motor & 
belt 
f. 0. b. 


Professional features, neverbefore available at such 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use. 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any- 
where. Newvariable speed reducer with adjustable 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now.. 
plete literature. 


B&l MANUFACTURING C0., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis. 


. or write for com- 





On What I Meant Rose Lawson, a 
teacher in Fairbanks, Alaska, writes us as 
follows: ‘‘l have read with interest your fine 
editorial in the November issue of School 
Arts (All Are Not Equal). | am left 
puzzled by the words (at least in theory) 
which occur in the first complete sentence, 
second column. Please explain what you 
meant." 


In making a broad statement that all schools, 
public, private, or parochial, aim to de- 
velop individuality and potential in every 
student, | used the words ‘‘at least in theory"’ 
to indicate my belief that all intend to do so. 
However, in any broad statement one has 
to qualify it by exceptions which do exist. 
In this case, the intentions and aims of any 
given school may be impossible to achieve 
at a given time because of (1) inadequately 
prepared teachers; (2) lack of concern on 
the part of administrators or governing 
groups; (3) poor facilities, equipment, ma- 
terials, books and resources; (4) crowded 
classroom conditions. 

The above conditions, which mitigate 
against good teaching, are not confined to 
any type of school, public, private or 
parochial. All of them have their weak 
schools and their strong schools, because all 
of them are subject to the limitations above, 
and regardless of intention they are affected 
by them. For your information, | have 
taught at some level in all three type schools 
or colleges, and | am very tolerant of each 
type because | think they are “good for 
each other." 


| could have gone further in my reply to 
Miss Lawson. The ideal school situation 
for art education should have the best- 
prepared teachers; an administration truly 
sympathetic to art; the finest facilities, 
equipment, materials, books and resources 
available; and small classes that permit 
individual attention. Probably relatively 
few schools have all of these. In some cases, 
strength in one or more of these may help 
make up for weaknesses in others. And 
there are no doubt many cases where an 
excellent art education job is being done 
in spite of limitations. The teacher should 
be more than well-trained, for she should be 
truly dedicated to her children and their wel- 
fare. Even though she may have the very 
normal ambitions of getting married, paying 
off the mortgage and retiring, and so on, 
while she is with the children she should 
regard her work as a teacher as the highest 
calling she could have. That counts, too. 

Some mighty poor teaching is going on 
in some of the best-equipped schools, even 
when classes are small. The old one-room 
schools were not all bad. Integration was 
going on because children couldn't help 
overhearing some of the work of the other 
grades, and many of the older ones received 
fine training in helping the younger pupils. 
Finally, in spite of everything, some teachers 
“click” with some pupils and fail to reach 
others. Why? We'll never know. 













“Why do schools, especially the junior high schools, throw 
home rooms at art teachers?” ‘‘It's bad enough teaching 
seven and eight art classes a day without worrying about a 
When are NAEA and EAA going to do 
something about this? Art teachers should be protected 
against this sort of thing. 


home room. 


If the local situation calls for it, 
the art teacher is the scapegoat. . . . Yes, believe it or not, 
I'm the scapegoat for these administrators and older subject 
teachers who teach three or four classes a day. But, is this 
right? | don't care if a science teacher has been teaching 
twenty years, science is a subject (not a special subject) and 
they are the ones who should be given a home room. So... 
what do you think?” writes a beginning art teacher. His 
questions are important but some of his implied assumptions 
are questionable. Let us look at two of them. 

His assumption that responsibilities of an art teacher in 
a junior high school should be limited to his work in his art 
classes needs to be examined. This may be the best plan in 
the case of some art teachers in some junior high schools 
It may hold true in his situation if he is the only art teacher 
in a very large school with a vast number of science and 
other teachers on the faculty. Involved is the question of 
how best to utilize the services of only one available art 
educator in the light of the needs of hundreds of teen-agers 
in a school served by numerous science and other subject area 
teachers. It may not be the best plan if he is one of a small 
Obviously, 
assignments of extra-class duties in any school, large or 
small, depend upon (1) what needs to be done in the school 
in an over-all way, (2) the faculty available and able to 
perform each of the various necessary functions, and (3) how 
best to share the load of the various extra-class responsi- 
bilities. This suggests that any reasonably dedicated teach- 
er, irrespective of age or length of service, would be interested 
in the total program of his school in addition to being eager 
about the work in his own classes. The art teacher may need 


to show his interest in the rest of the school program in order 


number of faculty members in a little school. 


that other subject areas faculty members may be enabled to 
show their interest in his work. 


Should secondary art teachers be expected to take 
responsibility for non-art-related school duties? 


Art teachers and non-art school duties 






Julia Schwartz 


The problem of the administrator is how to best use 
the school personnel in terms of children’s needs. 





His assumption that the relationship between the art 
teacher and his professional organization is one-sided: that 
is, it owes art teachers something also needs to be examined. 
It is true that one of the major purposes of such an organiza- 
tion is that of serving its members. However, a professional 
organization is nothing more or less than a body of persons 
united for a special purpose and, if each one looks at his 
group only in terms of service to self, there will be no or- 
ganization. Stated in other words, a professional group is 
only as strong and effective as each member makes it. 
Hence, the relationship between an art teacher and the 
NAEA, for example, is a two-way one. The individual art 
teacher can expect to be able to depend upon a strong 
national association only as he participates in helping to 
make it so. He can do this by initiating, developing and 
supporting action in behalf of the entire group. He must 
assume, even as a beginning art teacher, some responsibility 
for the clarification of just such questions os have been raised 
in the letter quoted on this page. He must work with his 
national (local, state and regional) art educators’ groups to 
arrive at some valid and sound criteria which can be used as 
the basis for solutions to the many problems facing art edu- 
cators today. 

It is in the same supportive way that he must work with 
his principal and the rest of the teachers on how best to use 
faculty as resource in the meeting of over-all needs of the 
pupils enrolled in his own art classes as well as those en- 
rolled in other classes in his school. This includes taking an 
interest in home-room responsibilities. 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 



















beginning teacher 
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ANIMATED CARTOON 
Gg ART INSTRUCTION - 
Ly shade. S 


Offers simple formula for two-dimen- 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 


Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 
painting. 


EACH FILM: 10 MIN. COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $110.00, RENT $5.00 


ORDER TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE FOR 
TEMPERA AND OTHER LIQUIDS, 
TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 

PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS 

USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH SCHOOL 
PURCHASE ORDER. 


Lamp Products Box 34, Elma, N.Y. 


or J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
LYONS, N.Y. UNION,N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





20,000 
ART HISTORY COLOR SLIDES 


© All periods —from Paleolithic Times to the Pres- 

ent Day from the largest collection in the world 
hitecture, Ipture, painting, and minor arts, 

© Mounted in glass and historically labelled. Paper 
mounted or supplied in 35mm. Unmounted film pre- 
cisely cut to fit any mount. Imported plastic mounts 
with glass available. No Waiting — 48 Hour 
Service If Necessary. 

® Rental Service —any of the 20,000 high quality 
master slides to choose from. 

@ Lecture Series — 256 slides of the world art with 
text. 15 sections, each for an hour's session. 

® Send for full information about Art Compendium 
Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 and other art history classified 
publications. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC 
Art History Dept., Dept. S, 222 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 








FREL 


@ Shapes @ Jewelry Find- 
ings @ Enamels (In shaker- 
top, unbreakable bottles) 
@ Kilns @ Exclusive |m- 
ported Tools © New Com- 
plete Catalog Will Be 
Out Soon—Reserve Your 
Copy Now! 








THE JEWELRY CRAFTSMAN CO. 
139 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 2, Illinois 





CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
New large discounts to schools 
No. 6 NEW fully illustrated 1959 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 


50¢ (refunded on $5 order) 
FREE if requested on school letterhead by staff 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT. SA--3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 











TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier —re- 
sults more exciting. You're sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide—free to 
teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-10 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va. 


What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
CATALOG-160 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 
Enameling, Mosaic Tile, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, 
many others. Since 1910. Write for freecatalog. Dept. SA-1 


SAX BROS., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








“Palette Patter’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy 


JP Nite to-Dept.SA-1 


ARTEST SUrrtY CoO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2, MICH 


The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE Information 
H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. #2 Dept. S$ Crestline, Ohio 








BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE TO TEACHERS 


e | LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Moke leather purses, belts, billfolds 





e | METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 


LG. LARSON C0. Dept. 9310, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Films are one of the most exciting 
tools for the stimulation of imagina- 
tion and communicating visual in- 
formation that | know. Yet the 
problem of time and the use of pro- 
jector often make their use a reol 
problem. What can we do for the 
unexpected need—a need that is 
fleeting but real, if we do not have the 
time or place to set up for a film. | 
recommend that at this point we con- 
sider two simple and most useful 
visual forms—slides and film strips. 
They satisfy the basic requirement of 
being easy to use at any time. We 
can show them on a machine or in a 
hand-held viewer. So we can use 
them for the individual or the group. 
This flexibility makes them, to me, an 
outstanding and often under-used 
source of stimulation in art. 

This use of film strips has been 
brought to mind by the very fine ones 
being made by Irving Pressman of 
Tabletopper Productions, P.O. Box 
706, Carson City, Nevada. | found 
his film strips to be beautifully pro- 
duced and, thank heaven, no guid- 
ance for the teacher They present 
interesting visual stimuli and leave it 
to you to work them into the curric- 
ulum. This gives the teacher the 
widest latitude in their use. In one of 
his most exciting film strips, ‘What on 
Artist Sees in Death Valley,’ he 
brings to our classroom an area of the 
world that we are not likely to see. 
He brings it in exciting, well-done 
photographs 

On his list we also find a strip 
titled ‘Picture File of Winter Scenes 
in o Small Town—U.S.A.,"" where 
our view of any town or our own town 
is revived and refreshed. As it is of a 
small town it may be quite an adven- 
ture for the city child. At any rate 
these film strips are well worth look- 
ing at, and | am sure will be very use- 


ful in an art class 


Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Education Through Art in Australia, edited by Ber- 
nard Smith, published by Cambridge University Press, New 
York, 1959, 98 pages, price $4.75. Since the Unesco 
Seminar on the Teaching of the Visual Arts, which was held 
in Bristol, England during the summer of 1951, there has been 
an increase in the amount of information available regard- 
ing the school art program in various countries throughout the 
world. The present volume is the result of discussions held 
in a seminar sponsored by the Australian National Advisory 
Commission for Unesco and which was patterned after the 
Bristol Seminar. It provides an additional indication of the 
value of the Bristol meeting which sparked so much of the 
current international activity in art education, and it is well 
worth reading. 

A brief statement by Sir Herbert Read serves to introduce 
and orient the twelve essays which make up the body of the 
book and which discuss in different ways the theory, current 
practice and the status of art education in Australia. Prob- 
lems and concerns in Australia are similar to problems and 
concerns throughout the world. More important, however, 
is the fact that point of view and direction seem also to be 
the same. This is demonstrated quite clearly in the dis- 
cussion of the 1959 Art Syllabus for the Secondary Schools 
of Victoria, Australia. This chapter will be of special 
interest to all who are working to provide guide lines for 
translating theory into action. The discussions throughout 
are brief but vigorous and it is good to have this indication 
of activity in Australia 


Painting Boats and Harbors, by Harry R. Ballinger, 
published by Watson-Guptill Publications, New York, 1959, 
96 pages, price $8.50. While many books on painting and 
drawing, especially those prepared for amateurs and be- 
ginners, try to cover too much material, others suffer from 
taking too narrow a view. The latter is the case with this 
book—it is limited in its scope. Although the title clearly 
indicates the interest of the book, it provides only the 
author's ideas on equipment needed, colors to be used, etc 
and it is illustrated only with examples of the author's work 
Art is an individual affair and there are many ways of 
working and seeing. This fact should be evident in every 
book on art and is a particular point to be emphasized with 
beginners. While it is interesting to know the exact way in 
which one individual looks at the world and the way in 
which he works, this should be presented within the broader 
context of art. Even within the narrow limits of the subject 
of boats and harbors, there bave been many artists, past and 
present, who have considered it and who have made their 


own unique responses. Within its limited range, however, 


the book has many helpful hints and it can be useful if it is 
considered as one way of working and not as the only way. 


Painting and Drawing in Charcoal and Oil, by 
Edmond J. Fitzgerald, published by Reinhold, New York, 
1959, 128 pages, price $10.00. This book is based upon 
the assumption that a “thorough understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of representational painting’ is the best 
path to an exploration and understanding of all aspects of 
contemporary art. The content is what one would expect to 
come from this assumption—discussion of drawing, painting 
a flower piece, a landscape, a seascape, a portrait and a 
mural—but little discussion of art. The discussions of tech- 
niques, materials, etc. are adequate, but there is reallynothing 
new or different which would raise this book above being 
another ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ book for the amateur. 


Woodcuts, by John R. Biggs, published by Sterling Publish- 
ing Company, New York, 1959, 176 pages, price $4.95. It 
1s generally agreed that an understanding of the techniques 
and materials of the artist enhances understanding and ap- 
preciation. This is probably more true in the field of prints 
than in any other fine art medium. This volume, which 
considers diferent types of relief printing and not woodcuts 
alone, is one of the best technical books on relief processes 
to appear in a long time. It presents a thorough discussion 
of the tools, materials and printing techniques and a great 
many illustrations are used throughout the 100 pages of the 
text. Although there is very little consideration of design or 
art quality, a section of 65 pages of prints by some of the 
world's outstanding print makers provides an exciting dis- 
play. Perhaps it is better to show many examples of good 
prints thon to try and discuss what makes “goodness!”’ 


Sketching With the Felt-Tip Pen, by Henry C. Pitz, 
published by Studio Publications, New York, 1959, 64 
pages, price $2.95. A well-known illustrator turns his atten- 
tion in this little book to a relatively new tool for the artist 
and student—the felt-nib marker or brush. The book dis- 
cusses the felt-nib pen within the context of sketching and by 
so doing emphasizes the unique characteristics of the tool 
One can see by this kind of emphasis what the pen cannot 
do or should not do, as well as what it can do. There are 
many illustrations used throughout the book and they repre- 
sent the work of many artists. The book can be used to good 
advantage by the high school art teacher who is interested in 
opening many avenues into the world of art for the adolescent 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


CARNEGIE 
college of 


al Us i 


Wy’ 


PAINTING - SCULPTURE 
DESIGN - ART EDUCATION 
BFA and MFA degrees 





catalog 36 Camegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 








PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM 
COLLEGE 

OF ART 


Modern Career College for 
Today's Artists, Designers 
and Art ‘Teachers e Co- 
educational « Accredited 
4-year Degree e Summer 
Workshops for Advanced 
Training. A complimentary 
copy of “Your Career in 
Art” is yours. Write today 


PMCA 338 S. Broad St., 


1876 
Phila. 2, Pa. 





A Valuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett's 1959-60 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 
describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and useful articles in metal, wood, 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 








PIUS XII INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia Florence, Italy 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FOR WOMEN 
North Central accreditation 
for M.F.A. and M.A. degrees 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, and art 
history, by masters from the Accademia di Belle 
Arti, and the University of Florence. Access to 
famous art collections through study and lectures. 


A few scholarships are available. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for teachers of art on sabbatical leave. 


For information address: 
Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


READ Y=ROCK” 
Sculpture Medium 
1000’s of tiny glass bubbles 


Easy to carve with our tools 
and suggested methods 
Sample Order, 12x20x2” Prepaid $2.50 
School Quantity Discounts 
Many CREATIVE CRAFT SETS available 


Write for literature with your sample order. Dept. 1SA. 


Bruce Specialties Company 


HARTLAND, WISCONSIN 








MOORE institute of ART 


America’s Oldest College of Art for Women. 
New $5,000,000 campus. 116th year. 
Fully accredited. 4-year B.F.A. or BS 
degree courses. Professional preparation, 
Advertising Art, Art Education, Fashion 
Design & Illustration. Interior & Textile 
Design. Painting & Illustration. Residence 


Catalog. 1922 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





in CERAMICS, 
New Ideas! LAPIDARY, and 
* COPPER ENAMELING 
Write for your free copy of our new 52-page 
catalog. We guarantee you will be delighted. 


Special Discounts to Teachers 


NATIONAL ARTCRAFT SUPPLY CO. 
10604 Euclid Avenue, Dept. S Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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== CUT-OUT LETTERS = 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set: 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers ner at, e%. 
manuscript, 240 letters per set. 150—4’’ CAPIT $2 
per set. Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. nly 
one color & size per set. rder by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 322 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

















Binder for Your Issues of SCHOOL ARTS 


Special binder to hold your SCHOOL ARTS issues and keep 
them instantly available for reference. Special snap-in wires 
make it easy to put in or take out one or more issues quickly: 
Black, stiff cover holds ten issues. 

Send only $4.00—binder shipped postpaid, 


SCHOOL ARTS 





- 101 Printers Bidg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


ADVERTISERS 


JANUARY 1960 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Boston Museum Schoo 

ie Institute of ,_ 
Moore Institute of Art 
New York University 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art 
Pius XII Institute 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Advance Crayon & Color Corp. 
American Art Clay Company . 
American Crayon “ae The 
Binney & Smith 
Bradley, Milton Vieeeen 
Cushman & Denison Mig. Company 
Delta Brush Mfg. Corp. 
Esterbrook Pen Company, The 
Hunt, C. Howard Pen ~eeatapamel 33, 
Morilla Company, 
Palmer Show Card Paint Company 

alens & Son, Inc. . 
Technical Papers Corp. 
Weber, F. Company 
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BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 


American Library Color Slide Co., Inc 
Bailey Films, Inc. 

Creative Hands Bookshop 

Davis Publications, Inc. 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


B & I Manufacturing Company 
Ceramichrome Laboratories 
Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co., Inc 
Hommel, O. Company 

Immerman & Sons, Company 
Klopfenstein, H. B. & Sons : 
National Artcraft Supply Company 
Tepping Studio Supply Company . 
Thompson, Thomas C. Company 


CRAFT MATERIALS 


Bruce Specialties Company 
Dwinnell 7 & Craft Supply 
Hammett, J. L. Company 

Jewelry Craftsman iompany, The 
Lamp Products 

Larson, J. C. Compan — 
Lewis Artist Supply Company 
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SCHOOL ARTS in Book Form 


A year's issues bound as a volume 
through June 
Year Quantity Year 


September 
for these volume years 
Quantity 
1937-38 2 
1946-47 1 
1947-48 1 
1948-49 1 
1949-50 1 1957-58 
1950-51 1 1958-59 

Each volume bound in library buckram 


$12.00 each postpaid 
Send orders to SCHOOL ARTS 


101 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 
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1952-53 
1954-55 
1956-57 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


At the present time our school offers an art program for four 
years (grades 9-12). The classes meet five days a week for 
fifty-six minute periods and the program planning is based 
on a curriculum similar to that used by the state of Virginia 
in their guide called “Art and Youth.” The principal of 
our school feels that since art isn’t an “academic” course 
that it should only count as three-tenths of a semester credit. 
On many occasions | have cited facts and principles in 
trying to convince him that we deserve just as much credit 
as any other course. He finally told me if | would use a text 
or texts in my class teaching that he would consider offering 
art as a full credit. Could you recommend some texts on 


the secondary level that you feel would be of value? If 
you know of any material that might help further establish 
art as a subject of equal merit with the “academic” courses 
| would certainly appreciate knowing about it. Wyoming 


It may comfort you to know that the kind of battle you are 
facing is one confronting many people. The granting of 
credit is usually a local matter. This State recommends that 
any class which meets a full school period daily five times a 
week is worthy of one point of credit. Is there some regu- 
lation in your school district which would not make this 
feasible? A class which meets for three full periods a week 
is granted one-half credit. You can make art an academic 
subject by showing that it is a book learning course? Some 
teachers are finding Olive Riley's book Your Art Heritage 
stimulating in their work with high school students. Another 
book you may want to examine is Exploring Art by Kainz and 
Riley. The first was published by Harper and Brothers and 
the second by Harcourt Brace and Company. 

You may look over the general art magazines and select 
one or more which your students could use. Perhaps some 
could be bought for your school library as well as having 
one or two copies of each issue in the art room. Have you 
considered using visual materials such as slides or loans of 
reproductions of paintings that you might borrow from your 
University or State Library? 

Another thing which may be of help to you would be a 
plan made with the teacher of Social Studies, of English and 
of Music for presentation of the arts as a very special elective 
for junior and senior high students. Much of the work for 
such a course would be organized from your own resources 
and closely related perhaps to your environment. Another 
cooperative venture might be among the industrial arts and 


homemaking areas. This type of organization emphasizes 
not only to the students but to adults, the inter-relatedness of 
the arts and the manner in which one takes on additional 
meaning from the other. 

One art teacher worked out a carefully detailed outline 
on art history for the principal, superintendent and members 
of the school board. This was to show that there are many 
facts to be learned in connection with art. Those who do 
not understand art as a means of expression and communica- 
tion, do understand the idea that there are words about art. 
This approach brought success to this teacher. Perhaps a 
similar plan might assist you in your persuasion. Do write us 
of your progress. 


| enjoy reading your magazine very much. | find it helpful 
and up-to-date. Perhaps you can help me to make a 
choice. | plan to go back to college for my master’s degree 
in art. Would you recommend some good colleges for fine 
arts courses in my general area? | would appreciate your 
help in this matter. Nevada 


Your choice of college or university is a very personal 
matter. As you sit down with yourself and think: what is 
my chief interest? What is my favorite medium for art ex- 
pression? What do | really want from this process, a few 
words on paper or the challenge of intensive and extensive 
work? Only you can answer these questions. You might 
read Who's Who in Education; study the work of exhibitors 
at the art shows you can attend; read the published material 
of artists and teachers; peruse college catalogs; talk with 
people who have studied or are studying in the schools that 
interest you. Now that you have marshalled all the facts, 
along with the colors of feeling of pride in dear Old Alma 
Mater you are ready to choose whom you want to influence 
your life. Can you resist selecting the college nearest you 
for this reason only? True, being able to commute may be 
important. Finances do condition many things one would 
wish to do. Keep remembering that studying to attain a 
degree is a once-in-a-lifetime, long term investment. 

To help your search you could for seventy cents secure 
Part 3 of Education Directory Higher Education, 1959, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education from the U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Your State University is listed. Your neigh- 
boring stote, California, has twelve pages of listings! 
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Artist-Teacher Dichotomy 


EDITORIAL 





Years ago, in my graduate studies | 
became introduced to and intrigued 
by the word “‘dichotomy.”’ 
to a fork in the road or a turning 


It refers 


place in one’s thinking or action 
where a difficult decision must be 
made as to the direction one is to 
take. A true dichotomy is one 
where there are two alternative 
routes, and both of them are equally 
attractive or repulsive as the case may 
be. It is not simply a question of 
taking the high road or the low road, 
for both roads do not lead to Dublin. 
In a way, this is the dilemma that 
faces the individual who decides to 
be an art teacher, for the demands of 
further and further 
The same problem faces 


a full-time teaching job take one 
away from the practice of art 
teach 
medicine in a university, and it would apply in the 


the physician who gives up his practice to 
same way to the musician who put away his instrument in 
order to devote his time to teaching others how to play it. 
The whole idea seems rather ridiculous, and that is why so 
many colleges and universities, as well as art schools, make 
it a point to employ part-time instructors and to arrange 
schedules so that those who teach the performing arts will 


have time to perform in the arts that they teach to others 


Unfortunately, the heavy schedules in the public schools 
do not allow much “‘released time” for the teacher, and about 
the only place on the lower educational levels where this 
With 
the teacher shortage being what it is, it hardly seems to be 
the time to argue for twice as many art teachers on a half- 
time basis. The art teacher must, therefore, make his choice, 
whether to give up teaching and follow the compulsion of his 
art, or whether to curtail his art in order to teach. To make 
matters more difficult, the art teacher is sometimes belittled 
in his decision. We hear it said that those who can’t do 
teach. The teacher-training institutions come in for their 
share of the digs when it is said that those who can’t teach 
teach others how to teach. There is even the suspicion that 
those who can’t teach others how to teach become adminis- 
trators instead. To top it all, there is a notion that those who 
can’t administrate write books (and pieces like this). Some of 
my friends who know that | am trying to do a job as a teacher 


need is recognized is in some of the private schools. 


as well as editing this magazine occasionally say to me: 
‘Do you ever do anything creative anymore?” Faced with 
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this dichotomy of direction, each of us must decide what 
routes will be most rewarding. 


The truth is that almost all practicing artists have to turn 
to some other avenue to supplement their incomes. For some 
it is a commercialization of their art. 
teaching art. 


Others may turn to 
Some may just raise chickens. The teacher 
who is a ‘Sunday painter’ has his counterpart in the artist 
who is a ‘Tuesday evening teacher."’ And so it is that most 
of us who teach art would never concede that we have taken 
the fork in the road. We continue to straddle both roads, 
and although they get further and further apart we keep 
hoping that our legs will bridge the gap. Fortunately, for 
some the path of art and the path of teaching seem to run 
parallel and not too far apart, and we see people who do an 
excellent job in both areas. This is the ideal that we must 
commend to an understanding society. 


The November 1959 issue of the Art Education Bulletin, 
published by the Eastern Arts Association, carries a very 
thoughtful article on this subject by Dr. Burt Wasserman. 
| am glad that | did not read it before my comments on the 
Artist-Teacher in the program of an art convention held the 
previous month, for | would not have written with so much 
conviction. Burt takes the position that the demands of 
teaching and performing in art are so specific and so very 
different that one can hardly excel in both, for the time 
requirements of a full-time dedicated teacher conflict with 
the compulsions of the artist in him. He classifies art 
teachers themselves according to their own professional 
emphases as scholar-art teachers, organization-minded-art 
teachers, artist-teachers, and art-teachers, although he 
concedes that these rarely exist in their pure state. We 
get the impression that each emphasis has its validity, and 
that even here it would be next to impossible to secure a 
single art teacher who would be all things to all pupils 


While we must continually seek to be broad without diluting 
our influence, to give depth as well as breadth to our students, 
any teacher is likely to do a better job in conveying his own 
feelings and interests to students. The solution would seem 
to be more art teachers and more art experiences all through 
the schools, so that each student would gain from working 
with differing personalities who would stimulate diferent 
interests. Just as mathematics is more than arithmetic, 
science is more than biology, and music is more than playing 


the violin, art has many areas and avenues. 
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Every stroke of your Crayrite crayon deposits more pigment, less wax, on 
the paper. You get brighter, more intense colors. And because your Cray- 
rite crayons leave a thinner layer of wax, they last considerably longer 
than ordinary crayons. 

Crayrite crayons are perfect for all classroom projects — stenciling, 
etching, blending, and work on paper, wood, and cloth. So give your 
students the crayons that produce more “mileage” — and richer, more 
brilliant colors. Give them Crayrite crayons! 


more pigment, 
less wax... 


YOU GET MORE 
“MILEAGE” 

OUT OF 
CRAYRITE 
CRAYONS 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


MILTON 


BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 











SET THE STAGE FOR MORE ADVENTURE IN ART 
WITH STALEY-PRANG! 


One of the amazing things about the Sta-Flo Prang Color Mixing 
Method is that it appeals to both Art Supervisors and Classroom 
teachers. The expansive programs are simple enough to stimulate 
creativity in elementary classrooms yet challenging enough to 
inspire the advanced student and artist. 

CREATIVE-WISE BUDGET-WISE 


This happy color mixing method costs considerably less than many 
comparable materials, and helps assure new creative heights in your 
teaching program. Prang Powder Tempera and Staley Liquid Starch 
are readily available at your favorite source of supply. 

Write today for our free folder, “Exciting Ideas with Sta-Flo Prang’’. 
Dept. SA-113 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO-NEW YORK 





